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‘A WORD TO TEACHERS ABOUT 
PEARSON & KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal and MARY FREDERIKA KIRCHWEY, Instructor 


Both ef Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


First Book 40 cents. Second Book 64 cefits. Special new Terminology Edition and New York State Edition 


There is nothing radical about Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English—nothing extreme or 
faddish. These books contain nothing untried. They are not startlingly novel and different from similar 
books. 

Not at all. They follow those general lines of treatment that wide experience has to-day shown to 
be most commonly successful with pupils and teachers, It is not in what they do that they are unlike 
other language books, but in howthey do it. 

It is the careful attention paid to the little, as well as to the big, things, the happy combination of 

- inductive and laboratory methods, the rare adaptation of the work to the pupil’s mentality, nature, and 

- interests, the skillful organization and interrelation of the lessons, that give Pearson and Kirchwey their 
strong individuality,-and stamp them as superior. There is a perfection in every part with a perfect co- 
ordination of the parts. There is a friendly intimacy to the manner of presentation that has-a rare charm 
and makes a deep impression on pupils wherever the books are in use, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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PRACTICAL TEXTS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


Books One and Two 
By SARA R. O’BRIEN 
In use in most of the large cities, including: 





PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


This book gives in simple language a very clear ex- 
planation of how and why governments are formed, what 
government does for the citizen, and what the citizen 
owes to this government. There are numerous illustrations, 
questions, exercises, and references for reading. Lis price, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


New York City Boston 
Minneapolis Springfield 
Los Angeles Columbus 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Book One, 50c; Book Two, 70c; postpaid. 


Syracuse 
Baltimore 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 














CIVICS FOR NEW AMERICANS 
By MABEL HILL and PHILIP DAVIS 


This text is designed to form a consecutive course with 
English for Foreigners”, Books One and Two. It is simple 





VOCATIONAL ARITHMETIC 
By H. D. VINCENT 


The distinctive purpose of this text is to bring pupils 
in the night school into touch with practical, eoncrete 
problems such as they will meet during life. One Eundred 
lessons taken from the trades, professions and industries are 


included. List price, 55 cents, postpaid. 





New York 
Chicage 
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PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
; SERIES 


HORATIV PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School 
Music, Northwestern University 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Director of Music, Pub'ic 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. OTTO MIESSNER Director of sugeetnen’ of Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Music authorities concede that these authors have 


realized 
Four Distinct Aims 


that differentiate this series from all others :— 





1. The best that modern research has contributed 
to the science of typography is here embodied. 

2.. The folk dance has been employed as a concrete 
and. definite factor in developing the child’s in- 
born sense of rhythm. 

3. The best that modern educational psychology has 
contributed to our understanding of child de- 
velopment is here applied to public school music. 

4. Song materiai selected for its intrinsic and per- 
manent worth from the libraries of the world and 
contributed by the foremost musicians of all na- 
tions, makes the content of the series. This 
material, consistently organized and carefully 
graded, is made the sole basis of definite musical 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY.SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI4+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors, Mailing price 42 cents. 








HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland-Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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red CHARACTER AND LITERARY TASTE 
ARE FORMED EARLY BY THE 


Young and Field Literary Readers 


Six Books 
By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG and WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


A series which establishes a new standard of excellence to meet the new demand for a practical and 


attractive reading series. 


From cover to cover each one of the six books is full of carefully chosen 


examples of the best literature illustrated with taste and sympathy by many well-known illustrators of 


children’s books. 


A series, not of ill-assorted odds and ends, but of logically arranged, carefully graded selections, 


each with a genuine appeal for children. 
ethical value unobtrusively presented. 


Every selection possesses, besides its literary merit, a distinct 





Everyday Pedagogy 


By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN 


Supervisor of Training, State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


A volume of interest to every teacher, whether in rural or city schools. It deals with the problems of 
school organization and management, the general principles of teaching and specific suggestions for 


presenting common-school subjects. 


~~: 

Much of the work has been applied directly to those schools lacking special equipment, though*the 
book involves the underlying principles of teaching which apply alike to city and rural schools. It_con- 
-tains only suggestions that have stood the actual test of classroom use. 


You, as a teacher, need these books. Why not write for further information and prices ? 








29 Beacon St. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston 
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IS EFFICIENCY AN ADEQUATE STATEMENT OF THE 
AIM OF EDUCATION ?° 


JAMES H, HARRIS 


Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 


Perhaps the most popular current definition 
or statement of the end of education is that 
which defines it as social and individual eff- 
ciency. “Tarvia Efficiency” reads a_ strik- 
ing advertisement of a road-building 
material. “Fenestra Efficiency” is the 
head liner of an advertisement for a new type 
of window. “Do you want tire efficiency?” 
asks another; “then buy such and such a tire.” 
“How to Become an Efficient Engineer”; “The 
Efficient Life”; “Increasing the Efficiency of 
Your Office Force’; “Add to Your Income by 
Increasing Your Efficiency”; “Efficiency in Fac- 
tory Management”; “Railroad Efficiency” ; “Mili- 
tary Efficiency’; “Naval Efficiency”; “An Effi- 
cient System of Schools”; “Characteristics of the 
Efficient Teacher”; and so on, and so on, 
ad nauseam. 

Efficiency, Efficiency, 

I’m just a wee bit tired of thee! 
Despite thy glittering brilliancy, 
Despite thy self-sufficiency, 

Despite the world-wide cry for thee 
I'm just a wee bit tired of thee, 
Efficiency, Efficiency! 

When we talk of efficiency, what do we mean? 
When the maker of a certain automobile tire 
speaks of “Tire Efficiency’ what has he in 
mind? What precisely do we mean when we 
talk of an efficient engine; an efficient army or 
navy; efficient street-car service; an efficient 
system of schools? Efficiency comes from the 
Latin facio, meaning to make, or do, and the 
prefix ex or ¢€ meaning out of, from, and the 
like. In other words, it means to make out of 
a thing all that can be made out of it, or all 
that it can be made to do. From the other 
angle it may properly be interpreted to mean, 
“to do the thing out,” “to do it completely.” 
The efficient tire, then, is one that makes it- 
self do, or is made to do, all that its nature is 
capable of. It does its work,—performs its 
function—completely and adequately. So, of 
the typewriting machine, tlie road-building 
Tarvia, the street-car system, and all the other 
things to which the word has been and is be- 
ing applied; it makes or brings out of itself the 
fullest work of which it is capable. 

The word efficiency finds its original use in 
things——in machines and machinery; in the 
great and bewildering variety of material tools, 
instruments, contrivances, which 
uses, execute his purposes, and enlarge his ac- 


* Address as President of the Northeastern Lowa Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


serve ~man’s”* 


tivities. It is a machine-derived word; its ex- 
tension to human activities, to the work of man, 
is a very recent extension. Its evolution is, 
however, apparent: first, the machine, the engine, 
the tool, was efficient; it did its work according 
to the standards exacted of it; then the word 
was extended to the man who directed or con- 
trolled the machine, partaking as it were of the 
character of Lis machine. He became an effi- 
cient typesetter, engineer, book- 
keeper. 

Gradually the area of the word’s uses still 
further extended, until today we find it taking 
possession of nearly every field of 
deavors. 


machinist, 


man’s en- 

The origin of the word efficiency, then, both 
philologically and _ historically, suggests its 
limitations and its subtle but dangerous implica- 
tions. Into the realm of mind and spirit, it 
carries the stamp of its machine birth. Only 


as man has come to be looked on as a machine 
for doing things has the word efficiency, as an 


end, had vogue. They who use men as men use 
machinery—instruments to do their bidding and 
to execute their purposes and plans—find it con- 
venient to use the word efficiency. Just as 
we expect the lathes and planers and ploughs 
and binders of our factories and farms to be 
efficient, so we expect our mer—our employees 
—to be efficient. They are both much in the 
same class—machines and men,—tools or 
agencies to produce wealth and material prog- 
ress. Here tien is the first criticism of effi- 
ciency as an eud—that it mechanizes humanity; 
that it brands man as a machire; that it is es- 
sentially the outgrowth and the expression of 
a crassly materialistic conception of the place 
and function of man. It is the slogan of the 
employer, the capitalist, the corporation, the 
trust, who would exploit man as a machine for 
its Own aggrandizement. 

To those who frankly look upon man as a 
machine—a mechanical contrivance with a brain 
for turning cut work, the acceptance of effi- 
ciency as the end and aim of ail our educational 
processes and activities, is natural and logical. 
But to those who insist that man is something 
more than a machine—that he is an intelligence 
and a spirit, with a spark of the divine as well 
as the human in his mature—it does not seem 
possible that efficiency can be accepted as a 
satisfying or adequate end. 

Efficiency, even though it be admitted as an 
end for those activities and processes which are 
chiefly and predominantly mechanical, cannot be 
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accepted as a general and all-inclusive end for 
education, because it does not and cannot, ex- 
cept by a gross perversion of terms, be applied 
to those activities of the human intellect which 
are essentially cultural, spiritual, emotional, and 
esthetic in their nature. 

Efficiency is an exceedingly modern word— 
it is up-to-date in the highest degree. You may 
search Emerson through and find only the 
most incidental and casual reference to effi- 
ciency in the sense in which we use it today. 
It did not enter into his philosophy at all. Did 
it ever occur to you that the Divine Nazarene 
said nothing about this modern idol—efficiency? 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after’—what? efficiency? Oh, no! _ righteous- 
ness; nothing at all about efficiency! When He 
was asked who would be the greatest among 
them, He replied by placing a little child in their 
midst, and saying, “He that would be greatest 
among you, let him become like one of these.” 
A strange type of efficiency, isn’t it? And again 
He said, “He that would be great among you, 
let him be the servant of all.” Nothing about 
efficiency, you see, but service; that was the 
ideal. 

And Emersen’s omission and Christ’s teach- 
ing exemplify and emphasize the fact that there 
is a large area of human experience and human 
behavior that cannot be covered by the term 
efficiency. Did you ever hear of an efficient 
poet or artist or essayist or musical composer 
or philosopher? 

It would never occur to me to refer to my old 
professor of Greek as an efficient professor of 
Greek, albeit he was a man of ripe scholarship, 
superlative teaching ability, and impressive per- 
sonality. He had everything that goes to make 
up the modern conception oi efficiency, and 
yet neither he himself, nor his coileagues, nor 
his students, would ever think of referring to 
him as an efficient professor of Greek. Did you 
ever hear anyone say that Immanuel Kant was 
a highly efficient philosopher? that St. Augus- 
tine was a vonderfully efficicnt saint? That 
Mozart was one of the world’s most efficient 
musical composers? That Tennyson and Brown- 
ing were the two most efficient poets of the 
Victorian era? That Van Dyck was an efficient 
artist or painter? 

Why aren't these men “efficient” as truly as 
the policeman, or the plumber, or the mechanic? 
Is it not because we instinctively—perhaps sub- 
consciously—distinguish between those forms 
of expression which are essentially intellectual 
and spiritual end those which are physical and 
mechanical? We shrink from epplying a word 
which re-echoes with pulleys and gears and 
wheels, to the higher and more spontaneous 
manifestations of the spirit which express them- 
selves in poetry, music, song, painting, sculp- 
ture, literature and philosophy. We feel its in- 
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adequacy though the explanaticn of the inade- 
guacy may hafile us. 

No, efficiency is not the word which de- 
scribes the work or the motive which guides 
and inspires the artist or his art. To aim to 
be an efficient poet or an efficient composer 
would be as incongruous as for the nightingale 
to aim to be an efficient songster. In the realm 
of art—and art constitutes no slight or un- 
important portion of the activities of life—effi- 
ciency does not, and cannot, accurately define 
the ideal or the aim. The spiritual, emotional, 
and esthetic forces in man must be stimulated 
by a higher irpulse than the mechanical one of 
efficiency. 

EFFICIENCY OVER-EMPHASIZES DOING 

In the third place, efficiency as an educational 
aim tends to ‘cver-emphasize action: it tends to 
exaggerate the motor side of life—the making 
or doing something. It tends to ignore, if not 
directly to condemn, the reflective and contem- 
plative side of life. This is not to minimize the 
importance of action in the wcrld—nor of so- 
called efficient action; one readily grants the 
supremacy and predominance of the make-and- 
do habits, but they are not the whole of life, or 
at least ought not to be. It is the business of 
education to provide for our reflective and 
leisure hours; to enrich us in our passive moods 
as well as to n:ake us efficient in our active. 

Efficiency as the end and aim of education 
makes no provision for this sphere of life. It 
is vitally, and, to my mind, exaggeratedly con- 
cerned with what we do rather than with what 
we are. It is objective in its standards, not 
subjective; it recognizes one as an_ industrial 
machine but it ignores him as a creative artist; 
it gives him an ideal and a motive as a worker 
in his vocation, but neglects him as a neighbor, 
a friend, and a citizen; it measures the product 
of his hand but not of his spirit: it provides for 
skill, but not for sympathy; it is an effective aim 
and ideal for one portion of man’s experience 
and life—but as an educationa! ideal covering 
the whole of life, it is inadequate and unsatisfy- 


ing. 





Restrict efficiency to the sphere to which it 
belongs; conceive of it as a proximate end, 
subordinate to one that is higher and broader; 
view it as but one phase—one expression—of 
the noble pursuit after perfection which drives 
all good men to be the best and to do the best 
that is in them; and I will accept it and use it 
as a working and productive theory. 

But to place it on a pedestal and worship it 
as the be-all and end-all of existence; to exalt 
it to the rank of a philosophy of education; to 
substitute a part for the whole; a rung in the 
ladder for the ladder itself; a bit of machinery 
for a spiritual organism; that is to do violence 
alike to common-sense, to intelligence, and to 
the nobler purposes of education. 
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Taste is synonymous with test in social lexicons.—Robert T. Morris, M. D. 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(V.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 

No name fits Albert G. Lane so well as the 
Christian gentleman. He was a great county 
superintendent of schools. Cook County intro- 
duced Mr. Lane to the nation educationally, and 
he gave Cook County national fame. 

It was while Mr. Lane was county super- 
intendent that there was a loss of several thous- 
and dollars to the county for which he was in 
no wise responsible, but he refused to take any 
advantage of the law and promptly assumed all 
responsibility end ultimately made good every 
dollar that was jeopardized. 

This brought him great credit with the public 
as such an official was rare in those days. 

The press of the country, educational and 
otherwise, magnified this act so that he had 
national recognition when national fame for a 
county superintendent had been unheard of. 

When he accepted the position as assistant 
superintendent of Chicago there was public re- 
joicing, and when he succeeded Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews as city superintendent, every one recog- 
nized his eminent fitness for the position. Noth- 
ing could be more fitting than that his name 
should be on the best school building of Chi- 
cago. But it was in the National Education As- 
sociation that Mr. Lane was the most con- 
spicuous figure. 

Practically no one now active in the National 
Education Asseciation has any suspicion of what 
was going on twenty years ago and more. 

It is amusing to hear people lament the deca- 
cence of the Association. “Politics will ruin 
the National Education Association.” “It is dis- 
gusting to see to what depths politics are carry- 
ing the National Education Association.” “Unless 
the National Fducation Association can elimin- 
ate politics I am through witir it” are among 
the expressions one hears on all sides today. 

The truth is there was alwavs politics in the 
National Education Association, and there al- 
ways will be. 

The darkest political hour in the history of 
the National Education Association was the 
year that Albert G. Lane was elected president, 
and he alone saved the Association from a na- 
tional scandal. 


The meeting was at Saratoge. He had been 


elected because of his great popularity, and be- 
cause there v.as no fear of his upsetting the 
plans. 

Soon after his election he came to my room 
at the hotel in agitation. lie said that the 
executive committee was to vote $4,000 as a 
salary to a past president of the Association for 
securing memberships for the meeting of 1893 
since there would be no membership coupon or 
the railroad ticket. He said he would resign 
if they did it. I told him to stand firm and 
they would never dare to carry out such a bare- 
faced steal. 

We planned a line of action. I was 
more amazed in my life. There 


never 
were other 
phases of the proposed steal tha: are not signifi- 
cant here. 


Mr. Lane was to have final action postponed 
to a later meeting of the committee. In 


due 
time I received a telegram from him saying that 
the committee was in session and was sure to 
vote the $4,000. 


I wired back that if that vote was passed I 
would use the Associated Press of the country 
as well as the educational press in exposing the 
whole scheme. 


Some men never forgave hitn. but I saw A\)- 
bert G. Lane stand up against a combination 
that was most formidable. 


Later when another scheme was on foot it 
was Albert G.. Lane who savei the day by be- 
coming chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund of the National Education 
Association, which position he fortunately held 
until his death. Some of us know how vital his 
chairmanship was. It has never been given to 
any Other man in American education to stand 
so heroically for the integrity of the National 
Education Association as did he. 

Despite appearances the davs of politics in 
the National Education Association are virtu- 
ally over, and to Albert G. Lane more than to 
any other one man is due the fact that there 
has never been any public scandal. 

A little byplay over the election of a presi- 
dent who is harmless can scarcely be called 
politics. To tave known Albert G. Lane in the 


last twenty years of his life is one of my joys. 





We must try to make our schools fit our children instead of trying to make our 


child-en fit our schools.— William Hawley Smith. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are two sides to the Junior High School 
proposition. Wishing for our readers the frankest 
kind of a statement of facts, philosophies and 
opinions on all sides, we asked our readers to 
State the case a: they see it. Is it good or bad 
for the high schoul? For the elementary 
school? For the seventh and eighth grades? 
For the ninth grade? For the elementary 
teachers? Editor. 
SUPERINTENDENT P. W. Horn, 

Houston, Texas. 


Year before last we determined to inaugurate 
the policy of Junior High schools and we erected 
two magnificent Junior High school buildings. 
These schools were intended to meet the needs 
of that large group of children for whom neither 
the high school nor the elementary school has 
previously made adequate provision, and many 
of whom have as a result been dropping out of 
school. One of the prominent features in our 
history during the past school year has been our 
effort to carry out the Junior High school idea 
and to meet more nearly the needs of the chil- 
dren of this group. 


It is needless to say that this task has not as 
yet been fully completed. School systems do 
not ordinarily grow by revolution or by miracle. 
Their perfecting is a matter of steady growth 
and slow development. While I am sure that 
our Junior High schools have accomplished a 
great deal during the past year, I am equally 
sure that it will take several years for them to 
become fully established and several years more 
for their results to be fully measured or ap- 
praised. 


One of the first things which our experience 
showed is that you can not establish a Junior 
High school by merely cutting off one year of 
the elementary schools and two years of the 
High school, putting these under one building 
and calling them a Junior High school. 


There might or might not be a certain 
amount of good in this simple process, but its 
effect for either good or evil would be very 
limited. The Junior High school is not an ele- 
mentary school. Neither is it a high school. 
Neither is it a sort of mixture of the two in 
equal proportions. If it is in reality an institu- 
tion worthy of its place in our educational econ- 
omy, it is an institution which is neither an ele- 
mentary school nor high school, but a provision 
for the needs of those children for which neither 


of the older institutions made suitable provision. 


It partakes to some extent of the nature of each, 
but it is essentially different from either. 


If any one were to ask by what particular 
means the Junior High school proposes to meet 
the needs of this large group of pupils, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned :— 


By using methods of instruction more mature 
than those generally used in elementary schools, 
yet less mature, and less like university methods 
than those commonly used in the high schools. 

By using methods of discipline and control 
that are not such as are generally used with 
small children, and yet not such as are some- 
times used in high schools. 


By keeping in school through this critical peri- 
od many boys and girls who would ordinarily 
drop out on account of lack of provision for 
their needs at this special time. The Junior 
High school is a failure unless it points distinctl 
to the senior high school, and urges all those 
pupils to complete its course who can. 


By furnishing a convenient stopping place for 
those pupils who can not remain in the high 
schools for four years, keeping them in school 
at least a year or two longer than they would 
otherwise stay, and allowing them to drop out 
at the end of that time with at least a fairly good 
equipment for entering into the competition of 
the modern industrial world. 


By furnishing more men teachers for the boys 
of the upper grades in the intermediate schools. 

By furnishing greater elasticity in the course 
of study in the upper intermediate grades with 
greater freedom of election, both there and in 
the earlier years of the high school. 


By allowing the brighter pupils in the sev- 
enth grade to begin work in certain high school 
subjects sooner than they otherwise would. This 
is particularly true of the work beginning a for- 
eign language. 

By bringing the high school geographically 
nearer to the child’s own home. Some children 
do not enter high school merely on account of 


the distance of the high school building from the 
child’s home. 


By laying greater emphasis upon education 
along industrial lines and along physical lines. 

Last, but by no means least, by laying greater 
emphasis upon the treatment of the child as an 
individual than seems to be possible in the aver- 
age large city high school of the ordinary type. 
Any Junior High school that fails to emphasize 
the idea of the personal touch and the plan of 
individual teaching is foredoomed to failure. 


We have just completed our first year of work 
with Junior High schools, and it is even yet too 
early to speak definitely as to results. It is in- 
teresting to observe that we have had an enroll- 
ment of 1,648 pupils in the grades formerly 
known as high school grades, as compared with 
1,341 of the year preceding. This shows an 
increase of 307, or about twenty-three per cent. 
which is slightly more than double the rate of 
increase in the schools as a whole. 

The chief difficulty in the way of making the 
Junior High school reach its full measure of 
success lies in establishing a clear cut Junior 
High school idea in the minds of all concerned. 
It is by no means easy to get the teachers to 
understand fully just what they are trying to 
do. The idea too frequently is that the Jumior 
High school is merely a section of the old’ high 
school sawed off and nailed together with a 
strip similarly sawed off from the elementary 
school. This conception spells failure in ad- 
vance. There is particularly a tendency to copy 
the old high school plan, with its vices as well 
as its virtues. Asa result of our last year's €X- 
perience, it is my observation that teachers who 
have had university training -but have been do- 
ing elementary school work come nearer grasp- 
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ing the Junior High school ideal and realizing it 
than do teachers whose only experience within 
recent years has been in high school work. 


The Junior High school is no get-rich-quick 
scheme in educational life. It is no cure-all nos- 
trum for educational ills. In Houston, at any 
rate, it is merely a comparatively new educa- 
tional institution which, so far as it has gone, has 
made good and -which, we -betieve, will in the 
years -to come with patient, honest, intelligent 


effort make good yet more abundantly. _Else- 
where will be found two reports from 
our two Junior High school principals. 


These should be interesting reading for all who 
are interested in the Junior High school prob- 
lem. 


It may be added that the Junior High school 
instead of causing still more breaks in the edu- 
cational process, serves to draw. attention to 
the unity of our entire system. 


a | 
Henry B. Sir, 
West Side High School, Denver. 


Reorganization of the public school system, 
focusing upon a plan that will better meet the 
needs of seventh, eighth and ninth year pupils, 
seems inevitable. The Junior High school for 
these grades appears to be the best solution of 
the problem. 


A readjustment of the course is needed, not so 
much to afford a more suitable and differentiated 
training to the pupils who have attained the 
seventh year, important as that may be, as to 
give a proper placing to the pupils of the ninth 
year. 


The ninth graders are the misfits in the pres- 
ent school system, and they are the ones who 
have been most sinned against in the old order 
of things. No high school teacher has failed to 
note when a new class enters the school, the 
striking contrast between the timid tot in knee 
trousers and the husky youth of the twelfth grade 
rivaling his father in stature and address. Even 
more pronounced than the difference in personal 
appearance, are the contrasts between their in- 
terests, their habits, and their subiects of thought. 
They do not telong together. They have little 
in common. There is no bond of sympathy. The 
fact is, that the shrinking mite of a lad from the 
grammar grade has been thrust into a new and 
strange world to which he is not welcome, and 
for whose environment and demands he is not 
adapted. Is :1 any wonder that he often gives 
up in despair? 


The Junior High school as a transition period 
solves the mnooted question of articulation be- 
tween the old elementary school and the four- 
years high school. It does more. It helps in 
breaking down the growing aristocracy of the 
latter department, economizes the pupil’s time, 
and by opening up broader fields of learning 
through the earlier and gradual introduction of 
high school branches, encourages and stimulates 
a larger number to continue their course into and 
through the Senior High school. 
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PRINCIPAL Watter D. Hoop, 
The Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 


I am not a very keen advocate of the Junior 
High school plan. Without much doubt, Fresh- 
men students in the high school, as it is at 
present organized, are pretty well through the 
adolescent period, and there ought to be some 
attempt to adapt the subject matter and par- 
ticularly its manner of presentation in the last 
year or two of grammar school to the changed 
attitude of the students. I do not believe this 
can wisely be done by crowding high school sub- 
jects down into the grammar school, nor am I 4_ 
at all in sympathy with putting the last two ' 
grammar grades in with the high school and 
still teaching grammar school subjects during 
those years. There are a number of so-called 
Junior High schools which are simply the upper 
grades plus the first year of high school. This 
does not constitute a Junior High school, al- 
though it may be a pleasing form of self-delu- 
sion. 

I do not believe that seventh grade pupils can 
profit by studying high school subjects as they 
are at present organized. If this is true, then 
probably the best we can do, if a change is to 
be made, is to complete the grammar school in 
seven years and give a dilute form of high 
school instruction, amounting to practically the 
freshman work in the next two years, leaving 
the Senior High school with practically the work 
of the present three upper classes of high school. 

I am convinced that the object ought not to be 
to get pupils through high school at an earlier 
age, and I have a very definite feeling that the 
work of the high school is at present difficult 
enough for the great majority of pupils. It is 
urged that our schools should be run for forty- 
eight or fifty weeks, with a six day week and 
a longer school day in order that our boys and 
girls may get through school earlier. When 
we do this we may expect to see the number of 
suicides among school children increase until it 
somewhat compares with that of some European 
countries. Personally, I believe we shall not 
adapt a wholesale exploitation of our children in 
the interest of commercial supremacy. 

Probably what we ought to do is to find some 
means of holding the interest of the upper gram- 
mar school pupils without seriously trying to 
crowd the high school downward into the grades. 


_—_—_—()-- 


SUPERINTENDENT Jonny D. Loperr, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

I believe that the Junior High school would be 
good for the kigh school, good for the elemen- 
tary school, gcod for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades, and for the 
teacher. 


good elementary 

I do not believe it is a question of whether 
the Junior High school is good, I think the 
question involved is the method of organization 
and management. If the Junior High school 
is to be organized along the lines of the modern 
high school, I believe it will be found to be a 
failure; but if a distinct organization, partaking 
somewhat of the organization of the high school 
with a great acal of the elementary school woven 
into it, that it will prove successful. 
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Frank P. Wuirtney, 
Collinwood High School, Cleveland. 

Those who are seeking a final solution of 
all educational problems in one scheme will not 
look with favor upon the Junior High school 
plan. Its claims are relatively too modest. On 
the other hand those who are content with the 
present scheme of things will not be well dis- 
posed toward such an innovation. The Junior 
High school breaks up some of the sacred tradi- 
tions. To those, however, who are willing to 
hazard an advanee by taking one step at a time 
the Junior High school makes a promising ap- 
peal. 


An experience which has given me the point 
of view of the teacher of seventh and eighth 
grades and first year high school as well as 
that of the elementary principal, the high school 
principal, and the school superintendent has 
brought home to me with ever increasing clear- 
ness the stritegic importance of the last two 
years of our general elementary course. There 
is no place in our whole educational system from 
kindergarten to graduate school where skill and 
experience, keeri insight and philosophic vision 
are more in demand to bring about needed ad- 
justments. 

The Junior High school invelves at least six 
interesting «questions. 

Can a six years’ course be made an adequate 
common training in the fundamentals of an ele- 
mentary education? 

Can courses be differentiated in seventh and 
eighth grades to the remote as well as the im- 
mediate profit of the pupils and to the advantage 
of the democracy which we as yet discern some- 
what indistinctly as the common life? 

Can departmental methods be 
profitably in those grades? 


attempted 


Can the boys at least of these grades be 
brought into contact with men teachers of power 
and ability commensurate at least with that of 
their present teachers? 


Can the eighth grade and 


the gap between 
the high school be bridged by making the 


transition in subjects and methods so gradual 
that it will be practically as casy as from one 
grade to another? 

Can the present mortality in 
school be reduced to normal? 


first year high 


To my mind the one thing that makes the 
Junior High school worth while is the fact that 
it offers a field for sane and ex- 
perimentation along the lines indicated by these 
questions. Putting the three grades, seventh, 
eighth and ninth, in a school by themselves at 
once opens wn a situation some things 
become possible which were otherwise quite out 
of the question. The problem of men teachers 
is a case in point. Under the usual conditions 
it is an interesting academic question, but as a 
real issue in practical school management it has 
no existence. Every one will watch with vary- 
ing anticipations, some with delight and some 
with concern, the effect of recognizing in the 


wholesome 


where 
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the estab- 
legitimate and 


various ways tius made possibie by 
lishment of a separate school the 
varied interests of adolescents of these years. 
Theoretical opposition to the Junior High 
school is based on the assumption that our first 
and second. questions have already been 
answered in the negative. But teday more people 
than ever are convinced that such questions* 
must be put to the test of experience. As a 


means of gaining just such experience the 
Junior High school promises much. As _ far 


as some of us can see there arc no vital princi- 
ples at stake. It is not a time to be cocksure 
of anything in the realm of methods and meas- 
ures. By all means let these schools be tried 
out and if later we find that they are contrary 


to the Declaration of Independence and the 
fundamentals of democracy as some of our 
friends insist, a little addition or subtraction will 


easily restore them to the traditional and harm. 
less types of the present. 
mene 
SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STEELE, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the Six-Six 
plan, or the Junior High school, and however 
well it may work in some places, it will eventu- 
ally result in shortening by two years the school 
life of those who now go no farther than the 
eighth grade. It would be better were the pub- 
lic school system so organized as to add two 
years to the elementary school rather than to 
take two years from it. The Six-Six plan is 
another very plausible movement which will end 
in benefiting the few at the expense of the 
many. 





Witt C. Woon, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools for the 
State of California. 

During the last six years the people of Cali- 
fornia have been working slowly and earnestly 
toward a better articulation of the elementary 
and secondary schools. School people have rec- 
ognized the fact that the American organization 
of school work into two groups of grades—the 
elementary group including the first eight years 
and the secondary group including the succeed- 
ing four years, is neither logical nor scientific. 
This traditional arrangement is perhaps due to 
the fact that the American people, cherishing the 
common school as the hope of the nation, have 
learned to regard common school education and 
elementary education as one and the same, 
Looking upon the common school as the con- 
servator of democracy, our forefathers seem to 
have assumed that the greater number of years 
devoted to elementary education, the more 
democratic education would be. The school 
course was lengthened in some communities 
until it included twelve years. With the coming 
of the high school, however, the course has been 
curtailed until it now includes eight years only 
of work. 





In the light of educational research we have 
discovered that six years are quite sufficient to 
place the child in possession of the working tools 
of knowledge, such as reading, writing, language 
and the elements of arithmetic, and that the re- 
maining two years of the elementary course are 
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the least efficient years. Some educators have 
advocated a re-arrangement of the twelve years 
on the basis of six years of elementary work 
and six years of secondary work. Others have 
advocated the organization of a six-year ele- 
mentary course, followed by a three-year inter- 
mediate course which in turn shall be followed 
by a three-year upper high school course. Others 
have taken the position that the grouping of 
grades has no greater significance than the su- 
pervising official may attach to it; that the es- 
sential thing is that the school course below the 
college shall be regarded as a unit of twelve seg- 
ments or years of work properly linked to- 
gether, or articulated; that the transition from 
the eighth or the ninth year, or from the sixth 
or the seventh year, or from the tenth to the 
eleventh year, should be no more difficult than 
the transition from the first to the second year. 

In California all three of these plans are 
being tried. The plan of the six-year elemen- 
tary school, followed by the six-year high school 
is being tried in Santa Rosa. The plan of a 
three-year intermediate school course, including 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years, followed 
by an upper high school course of three years, 
is being tried in Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
Palo Alto. The plan of maintaining the tradi- 
tional grouping of eight years in the elementary 
school and four years in the high school and in- 
troducing some secondary school work as early 
as the seventh year, is being followed in Ala- 
meda, Oakland, Pomona, San Francisco, Santa 
Monica, Anaheim, Santa Ana, and San Diego. 

So far, it is impossible to determine which of 
these plans is best, nor is it necessary that we 
do so. We are justified, however, in concluding 
that any one of the three plans is better than 
the arrangement. Superintendents who have re- 
organized the work in accordance with any of 
the plans mentioned, have compiled statistical 
data showing that pupils working under the new 
plan attain better standings in the various sub- 
jects than pupils working under the old plan. 
Data submitted seem to show that the percent- 
age of retardation in the intermediate school 
classes is decreasing. It is pointed out also that 
the intermediate school, by offering elective 
courses of study, has a tendency to hold students 
in school for a longer time. In many instances 
the brighter students are able to save at least 
a half year under the new arrangement. 
SuperIntenpeNn? T. A. Mort, 

Seymour, Indiana. 


The Junior High school is the outgrowth of 
the effort to inyprove the school conditions and 
methods of teaching in the seventh 2nd eighth 
or the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, of the 
schools. 

The old plan in America of keeping these 
upper classes cf the old grammar school in the 
elementary schools with the primary pupils, 
under the one-teacher-one-grade plan, necessi- 
tates requirmg all pupils to follow the same 
uniform course, and hinders any attempt to 
adapt the school work to the individual needs 
of the pupils ct this important age in their de- 
velopment; while the Junior High school plan 


A 


permits and iosters the idea of a differentiation 
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of courses and amount of work required to suit 
the néeds of individual pupils of different aims 
and abilities. 


The application of the secondary method of 
teaching, whether in the Junior High school or 
in the Six-Year High school, to the classes of 
the seventh and eighth grades, permits the adop- 
tion of a plan of promotion by subjects 
rather than by classes. If a uniform course in 
these grades is bad, promotion by classes is 
worse. To force pupils in these grades to tollow 
the same course regardless of ability, ana also 
to repeat subjects of study in which they have 
passed because they have failed in other sub- 
jects, is to generate indifference as well as a 
dislike to school work. 


The age of twelve, the average age of seventh 
year classes, usually marks the beginning of the 
time of adolescence. This age is marked by 
new feelings, new interests, new tastes, and by 
the development of powers of self-direction and 
individuality. The Junior High school with 
varied courses of work, adapted to pupils of 
different capacities and tastes, gives opportunity 
to meet many of the problems of this age in 
child life. Pupils are given more liberty of ac- 
tion and choice, they are forced to a greater de- 
gree of self control; they are relieved from the 
constant direction of the one teacher; and their 
powers of initiative are called upon to a much 
greater degree than in the usual elementary 
school. 


The great ft, oblem in discipline in the ordin- 
ary elementary school is the control of the boys 
and girls of the seventh and eighth grades whe 
are entering cn the age of adolescence. Under 
the six-year high scliool plan or in the Junior 
High school, the discipline of these classes is re- 
duced to the minimum. They are removed 
from the presence of the little folks, and the 
example of the older pupils in the school has a 
marked influence upon those between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen. 

The Six-Year plan shifts the break between 
the elementary and secondary scheol to the natural 
and least dangerous age, whether we view it from 
the educational, the economic, or the legal 
standpoint. The child enters high school be- 
fore the age when the law permits him to with- 
draw from school, and the chid is initiated in 
secondary school when his mind is best prepared 
for the change. 


The Six-Year plan closes the old gap between 
the eighth and ninth grades, and conditions of 
management are the same throughout the six 
years of the high school. After the pupil en- 
ters the seventh grade there is no reason, so 
far as the school organization is concerned, for 
him to drop out of school at any time. Where- 
ever the plaa has been in operation the at- 
tendance in the upper grades of the high school 
is greatly increased. 

Under this plan the stronger pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades may enter upon some 
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of their regular secondary studies. German or 
Latin should be commenced in these grades. 
The regular high school facilities of the library 
and the laboratory are open to the seventh and 
eighth grades. All have the benefit of specially 
prepared teacher in each subject. 


Whether the Junior High school be combined 
with the Senior High school in the Six-Six plan, 
or whether the Junior High school be organized 
separately on the Six-Three-Three plan matters 
little so far as the needs of the pupils are con- 
cerned. By either organization all the advan- 
tages of appiying the secondary method of 
school management and instruction to the pu- 
pils of the seventh and eighth grades will be 
attained. The method of organization will be 
an economic question to be solved in the in- 
dividual community. 


In the smaller cities where the high school 
will not be too large for efficient work the Six- 
Six plan will be most economical and efficient. 
In the larger cities the three-year Junior High 
schocl and the three-year Senior High school 
will usually be most practical. 


After fifteen years’ experience as superin- 
tendent, with the Junior High school, in two 
cities, Richmond, Indiana, and Seymour, In- 
diana, I am fully persuaded that the Six-Six 
plan of organization is the true one, whether 
considered economically or psychologically. In 
Richmond the Junior and Senior High schools 
are organized separately as two schools. In 


Seymour we have the regular six-year high 
school including grades from seventh to the 
twelfth. In both cities the attendance in the 


high school and the efficiency cf the work done 
by the students was greatly enhanced by adop- 
tion of the Six-Six plan. ° 


—o—_- 


SUPERINTENDENT W. M. KERN, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


A few of the advantages of such a Six-Six 
plan are :— 

First—With a broadened and enriched curricu- 
lum the school would be better able to discover 
and develop the capacities of the individual than 
is possible with a narrow inflexible course. This 
would enable the school to overcome the criti- 
cism that it makes no provision for individuality 
and to adapt the curriculum to the pupil rather 
than the pupil to the curriculum. 


Second—Promotion in the grammar grades 
would be by subject rather than by grade as at 
present. It is inexcusable to compel a child to 
repeat the work of an entire grade because of 
failure in one or more subjects. No one knows 
better than the teacher the deadening effects 
from repeating the work of a grade; how it 
stifles curiosity and zeal and what a burden it 
entails upon both teacher and pupil, and this be- 
comes especially marked when the failure is re- 
peated and the pupil becomes schooled in failing. 

Third—It would shift to a less dangerous per- 


iod the change of schools and the transition to 
the High School which occurs now just at the 
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time when the compulsory law loses its hold. 
This would make the transition from elemen- 
tary to secondary work natural and easy and the 
gap that seems to yawn between grades and 
High School would be bridged and its passage 
made inviting. The plan proposed would 
greatly facilitate close articulation. 


Fourth—Frank recognition would be given the 
physical and mental changes incident to early 
adolescence, and the stimulus of the new en- 
vironment, with its manifold possibilities and 
opportunities, would make it possible for the 
school to discover, awaken and foster individual 
aptitudes, capacities and ideals. This fact alone 
makes the reorganization eminently desirable. 

Fifth—The ancient languages and the modern 
foreign languages could be begun, in certain 
cases, one or two years earlier than at present. 
Early adolescence is par excellence the period 
for beginning the study of a foreign language. 

Sixth—It would tend to reduce waste in the 
matter of equipment and teaching force, offering 
grammar grade pupils an equipment in science 
laboratories, shops, freehand drawing, mechani- 
cal drawing, domestic science, domestic arts, 
commercial arts and gymnasium possible under 
no other plan. 

Seventh—Physical training for grammar 
grade boys and girls would be realized. At 
present these pupils are barred from partici- 
pating in the benefits arising from regular sys- 
tematic physical training, and the sports made 
possible by a well equipped gymnasium. 

Eighth—Departmental teaching would be re- 
alized. No teacher, no matter how well trained, 
is prepared to teach each of a long list of sub- 
jects equally well. 


———1 


OF STUDIES FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


[Professor C. D. Koch, Inspector of High Schools, 
Pennsylvania, has worked out a program of studies for 
a Junior High School year which is exceedingly 
suggestive. | 


PROGRAM 


SEVENTH YEAR 
English—Literature, Language Spelling. 
Mathematics—Arithmetic (4). Science and 
Geography—Geography (3), Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Training (1). Social Studies—American His- 
tory including Current Events (3). Foreign 
Languages—French, German (4), Spanish, 


(5). 


Latin. Commercial Subjects—Business forms 
and Penmanship (4). Industrial Arts—Draw- 
ing (1), Sewing (girls) (2), Shop (boys) (2). 
Music—Voceal (1). 

EIGHTH YEAR 


English—Literature, Grammar (5), Spelling, 
Mathematics—Arithmetic (4), Science and Geog- 
raphyv—Geography or Agriculture (3), Hygiene 
and Physical Training (1). Sociai Studies—Amer- 
can History including Current Events (3). Foreign 
Languages—French, German (4), Spanish, 
Latin. Commercial Subjects—Bookkeeping, 
Stenography (4). Industrial Arts—Drawing (1), 
Cooking (girls) (2), Shop (boys) (2). Music— 
Vocal (1). 
NINTH YEAR 


English—Literature, Composition (5), Oral 
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and Written. Mathematics—Algebra (4). Sci- 
ence and Geography—General Science or Phy- 
sical Geography (3), Physical Training (1). So- 
cial Studies —Community Civics and Surveys of 
(3). 
German (4), Spanish, Latin. 


Vocations Foreign Languages—French, 


Commercial Sub- 


jects—Bookkeeping, Stenography (4). Indus- 
trial Arts—Drawing (1), Homemaking (girls) 
(2), Shop (boys) (2). Music—Vocal (1). 

Total Number of Hours—English, 540; 
Mathematics, 432; Science and Geography, 432; 
Social Studies, 324; Foreign Languages, 432; 
Commercial Subjects, 432; Industrial, 108; Arts 
(girls), 216; Arts (boys), 216; Music, 108. 

Minimum Number of hours assigned per 


week, 24. (Figures indicate hours per week.) 


Electives in each year: One foreign language 
or commercial subjects. 


TIME ALLOTMENT. 


A minimum amount of time expressed in sixty 
minute hours per week is assigned to each of 
the school studies. This is not to be taken to 
mean that the recitation periods must be an 
hour long. The time prescribed means that at 
least this much time should be given weekly to 
the studies herein outlined. It is a minimum 
requirement. The five hours assigned to Eng- 
lish includes some time for reading, language 
and spelling. About half of this time should be 
devoted to reading. 


This distribution gives four hours to Arithme- 
tic. four hours to Geography and Hygiene. 
three hours to History, four hours to the study 
of a foreign language (optional), three hours 
to the Manual Arts and one hour to Vocal 
Music. With a foreign language or commer- 
cial subjects this gives a total of twenty-four 
hours of required work. A five hour school 
day will allow one hour of unassigned time. This 
may be used at the discretion of the teacher on 
the studies needing more than the allotted time. 
A longer school day will give more time to be 
used in this way. 

The time allotment has no thought of fixing 
the method of handling the recitations. This is 
left to the judgment of the principal and 
teachers. Part of the time may be used by the 
pupils in preparing work for the recitation or 
the whole hour may be given to study’and reci- 
tation under the supervision of the teacher. 
The chief point is to see that ail the pupils give 
to the studies the full amount of time assigned 
to them. 

The teacher of arithmetic should see that each 
pupil of the class actually works at arithme- 
tic one full hour for each of four days in a week 
or forty-eight minutes for each of five days 
With this plan consistently and persistently fol 
lowed, teachers may be assured that the char- 
acter of the work in this subject will be muen 
improved, . 
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INTERESTING FACTS AND COMMENTS 
ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANI- 
ZATION 


JASPER T. PALMER 
There was an enlightening article on the 
subject, “Mount Vernon, N. Y.,” in the June 24 


issue of the Journal of Education (Vol. 
LXXXI, No. 25, pp. 686-687) 
A criticism on the organization by Profes- 


sor Bagley in School and Home Education of 
September, 1914, has called forth much com- 
ment and consideration among educators. (Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 1, pp. 3-5). 

An interesting reply to Professor Bagley and 
notes of interest by Professor Judd of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago appeared in the January is- 
sue of the School Review. (Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
pp. 25-33). 

“The Present Status of the Junior High 
School,” by Professor Douglass of Clark Uni- 
versity, is the title of an article appearing in the 
June number of the Pedagogical Seminary 
which is full of information on the organization 
as it is being tried out in different parts of the 
country. (Vol. XXII, No. 2, pp. 252-274.) 

Professor Bagley discusses the “Six-Six Plan” 


in School and Home Education. (Vol. 34, pp. 
3-5). 
Professor Judd has a splerdid presentation 


of the subject in School Review. 
25-33). 

The Bureau of Education at Washington has 
just sent out the 1914 report which contains an 
article by Professor Briggs. of Columbia Uni- 


(Vol. 23, pp. 


versity. This represents much thought and 
study. (Chap. VI, Vol. 1). 
A book entitled “Vocational and Moral 


Guidance,” by Professor Davis of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has much of intefest bearing on this 
subject. 


Professor - Briggs recommends “How We 
Think,” and “Interest and Effort in Educa- 


tion,” by Professor Dewey, as excellent books 
on the “project method” as advocated by Pro- 
fessor Briggs: 

“All the Children of All the People,” by Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith, is a book having much bear- 
ing on the principles involved in the arguments 
for establishing junior high organizations. 

\ carefully selected bibliography by Professor 
Douglass appears in the June number of “The 
Pedagogical Seminary,” (Vol. XXII, No. 2, pp. 
274). 

Teachers College Syllabi, No. 6, published dur- 
ing the summer contains an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

There seems to be no definite term or name 
applied to the so-called Junior High School or- 
ganization. “Junior High’ and “Intermediate” 
seem to be the two terms generally used but 


neither has 1 definite basis of organization. 
The scheme is frequently referred to as the 
“Six-Six” and “Six-Three-Three” plans. The 


(Dopsipneg on page 352.) 
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EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


Kentucky has a history with as much of 
tragedy and romance, of fascination and_ in- 
spiration as has any state of the Union. Every 
reader appreciates what Daniel Boone and 
Abraham Lincoln did for the mountains and 
blue grass of Kentucky, but few understood 
even faintly how many phases of Kentucky life 
have represented foresight and heroism, 
energy and pluck, patriotism and culture. 

In the eighteénth century provision was made 
for county academies, each county in the state 
ultimately receiving 6,000 acres of land to pro- 
vide a fund to aid in the suppert of an academy 
in the county. Not even Massachusetts had 
such a county vision in the eighteenth century. 

In 1821 was passed an act to establish a 
“Literary Fund,” and not even Governor Chil- 
ton of New York or Governor Wolfe of 
Pennsylvania ever voiced more brilliantly the 
need of public education than did Lieutenant 
Governor W. 1. 
ciates in 1821. 

Here is a paragraph :— 

Popular education is the proof which 
sustains free institutions, and the lever 
which overthrows the  oppressor’s 
throne. Happily, we are not laboring to 
undermine a fabric of despotism; but 
to remove the work on which tyrants 
build. It was not Caesar that over- 
turned the liberties of Rome—it was 
ignorance. It was not Napoleon that 
made France a 
ignorance, 

That extended report contains correspond- 
ence with the ablest men jn America, many of 





serry and his committee asso- 


despotism— it was 
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whom wrote an educational classic. That was 
almost a hundred years ago. The letter of the 
venerable ex-president of the United States, 
John Adams, far into the eighties, is a worthy 
companion piece to the letters received from 


Thomas Jefferson. In 1837, when Horace 
Mann was ready to devote himself to the pub- 
lic school cause in Massachusetts, Kentucky 


set aside a million dollars as a pwhblic school 


fund. 


In 1838, following close upon the laws of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, Kentucky es- 
tablished a State Board of Education, the same 
law they now have, and established the office of 
state superintendent. Kentucky was one of the 
very first States in the Union to take those two 
steps. 

In 1838 before the Normal School was opened 
—at Lexington, Massachusetts—the first state 
superintendent of Kentucky, J. J. Bullard, made 
an appeal for a state normal school. 

That Kentucky did not realize her educa- 
tional ideals of those early days is due to the 
variety and violence of problems which she 
had to face. With the delays and their causes, 
we do not concern ourselves. 


Each of the nineteen state superintendents 
has worked for educational advance and each 
achieved something of which he and _ his 
descendants may well be proud, but circum- 
stances and petsonality have made three admin- 
istrations stand out conspicuously for their noble 
accomplishments. 

Students of the educational history of Ken- 
tucky must always give first place to the admin- 
istration of Robert Jefferson Breckenridge, 
D. D., LL. D., from 1847 to 1853. It was he 
who made the public school system a “free pub- 
lic school system.” 


Second place will always be given to Hon. 
Zachary F. Smith, 1867-1871. Breckenridge 
had written the word “free” into law but during 
the war and immediately after the war money 
was sadly lacking. It was the noble mission of 
Mr. Smith to provide for the permanent financ- 
ing of the “free” school idea. 


The third place will always be accorded to 
Hon. J. G. Crabbe, LL. D., now president of 
the Eastern State Normal School at Richmond. 
It was Mr. Crabbe who lifted the people of the 
entire State up to the Common Free School 
idea and support. More than one hundred fif- 
teen years ago the fathers of Kentucky had the 
first county unit vision in the New World, but 
it was more than one hundred years before Ds. 
Crabbe breathed into that idea the breath of 
life. His was the genius and the masterful- 
ness that developed the “whirlwind campaigns” 
of 1908 and 1909, awakening a popular demand 
for advanced cducational legislation, the greatest 


‘change in public sentiment in two years that has 


ever been known in any state in the Union. Most 


fortunately the present State Superintendent, 


Parksdale Hamlet, has been able and willing to 
continue the perfection of the educational sys 
tem of Kentucky, 
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MISERY LIKES COMPANY 


In view of the criticisms of the National 
Education Association, of its machine and of 
its politics, it is interesting to tiote that the 
American Historical Associatioti, which has 
been supposed to be the most distinctly learned 
of all the educational and scholastic associa- 
tions, is under more severe charges than have 
ever been brought against any machine of the 
National Education Association. 


The offenders are among the most eminent 
university men in the country. No less an 
authority than Frederic Bancroft, the historian, 
of Washington, D. C., in no less a place of emi- 
nence than The Nation, of which he is as- 
sociate editor, brings most serious charges of 
malfeasance in office against one of the most 
distinguished scholars of Chicago University, 
and also against one of the most famous his- 
torians of the Carnegie Institution. 


Mr. Bancroft’s charges seem to be endorsed 
by no less an authority than Professor John H. 
Latane, head of the department of history of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Among the other historians named in the 
“charges” are leading professors of Dartmouth, 
Cornell, Colunibia and Harvard. 


If you are interested in the sewer-like activi- 
ties of the American Historical Association 
secure the pamphlet on “Why the American 
Historical Association Needs Thorough Reor- 
ganization,” by Frederic Bancroft, historian, 
Washington, D. C., or the copy of The Nation, 
New York City, with Mr. Bancroft’s frank and 
fearless article. 


After reading these you will feel that the 
worst “boss rule” and “ring rule” of the Na- 
tional Education Association, past or present, 
has been the merest child’s play. 

Here is a n-ild paragraph of The Nation ar- 
ticle by the associate editor :— 


“The slight beginnings of retorm that have 
already been started have been obtained only by 
virtual compulsion. Considering the offenses 
and the conduct since those offenses have be- 
come known, we are unable to classify them as 
errors of judzment. And the men who are re- 
sponsible for them are surely not proper 
custodians for the reform movement. If har- 
mony and co-operation in the interest of the 
whole association are desired by those who 
have been the cause of the lack of them, they 
can easily be cbtained, so far as the reformers 
are concerned, if only the unfairly made up 
committee of nine will properly reorganize.” 


Evidently it takes very big men, very scholarly 
professors, to get up a really big educational 
row. ; 





Denver has a Maria Mitchell School. Has 
any other city thus honored one of the most 
brilliant iatellects of America? 
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MARTIN LUTHER D’OOGE 


In the death of Professor D’Ooge not only 
has the University of Michigan cause for 
mourning, but all classical scholars of the 
country as well. 


No one west of the Alleghanies, surely, has 
played as vital a part in the promotion of the 


study of the classics in the last half century as 
had he. 


That which distinguished him above many 
champions of the classics was his noble spirit 
which bade him to plead for the classics as one 
who knew them and loved them and not as a 
disgruntled soul out for the abuse _ of 
scientific and industrial education. It was this 
constructive attitude which made him such a 


dominant force in all the West, and even in the 
Fast. 


His students never studied the classics be- 
cause it was the proper thing for a scholar to 
do in order to be learned, but because they 
appreciated the dignity, majesty, glory of 
classic scholarship. 

Professor D’Ooge is gone, but most fortu- 
nately his method and spirit are still with us in 
rare constructive school textbooks. 
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WITHAM’S MEASUREMENTS 


Superintendent Ernest C. Witham of South- 
ington, Connecticut, has worked out a scheme 
for scale and graph measurement of teachers 
which is as unique as it is elaborate. It will 
certainly interest all superintendents, but we are 
not quite so certain as to its effect on teachers. 

Each teacher in the force is expected and 
required to scale and graph herself. She is 
tc keep the scale, the graph is to be sent to the 
superintendent's office. 

The superintendent is also expected to scale 
and graph every teacher before he receives the 
teacher’s self-graph, and he is also expected to 
revise his scale and graph after receiving the 
teacher's self-giaph. Whether he modifies his 
scale and graph will depend upon his own 
judgment. 

There are forty-six elements upon which both 
teacher and superintendent must make scale 
and graph. 


There are three or six items under each of 
the forty-six, or in all 144 chances to express 
opinions or make estimates. 

Here are characteristic groups of which there 
are forty-six different groups :— 

Leadership among students and in 
community? Among students? Alto- 
gether lacking? 

Personality—Magnetic? Not mag- 
netic, but able to command respect and 
attention? Too quiet or too talkative? 

Personal appearance.—Command- 
ing, but without pomp? Well dressed? 
Clean but inclined to neglect charm 
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of good dress? Untidy? §Undigni- 
fied? 

Ideals —Of idealistic temperament? 
Narrow? Local? Selfish? Lack- 
ing? 

Traveled over 1,000 miles from place 
of birth? From 500 to 1,000? Less 
than 500? 

Physical Ability—-Strong and vigor- 
ous? Seldom absent from duty, but 
not very rugged? Frequently absent 
from duty? 

Endurance.—Tenacious? With close 
supervision, able to keep at a thing 
until it is mastered? Changeable? 

Aiction.— Energetic ? Easy-going? 
Lazy? 

Reliability—-Does more than is re- 
quired? May be depended upon for 
all requirements? Sometimes fails to 
do all expected, or is late in getting 
things done? 

Resourcefulness.—Shows quick 
mental grasp? Decision? Initiative ? 
Has some capacity for independent 
action? Has to be told how to do 
everything new? 

Study Habit—Is diligent in study? 
Careful in planning? Studies daily but 
without miuch system? Does nothing 
outside of preparation of subjects 
taught? 

Professional Spirit.-—Recognizes 
greatness of teaching profession? Con- 
siders teaching as good occupation 
until marriage, or as stepping-stone 
to some other business or profession? 
Indulges in destructive criticism of 
fellow teachers? 

Neatness.—Has high ideal of neat- 
ness in everything? Is neat in either 
personal appearance or about the 
schoolroom; not in both? Is slovenly 
about person and schoolroom? 

Disciplinarian—Has the feeling that 
the pupils want to do his will? Keeps 
good control, but with considerable 
anxiety or by sheer authority? Allows 
whispering, noise and confusion? 

Organizing Ability—Is able to suc- 
cessfully establish new features, such 
as school gardens, parents’  as- 
sociations, etc? Is successful in main- 
taining any such features? Allows 
such features to die out? 

School Civic Improvement.—Active 
in improving and adding to school- 
room, building or premises? Insists 
on proper care of schoolroom building 
and premises? Irresponsible for the 
care of school property? 

Ability to Take Suggestions.—AI- 
ways willing to receive and to carry 
out good suggestions? Shows moder- 
ate ability to receive and to _ incor- 
porate good suggestions? Unable or 
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unwilling to receive suggestions? 

Whatever else this does or does not do, it 
certainly reveals a high ideal for teachers on 
the part of Mr. Witham. 

The only thing lacking is for the superin- 
tendent to scale and graph himself, and for 
every teacher and janitor to scale and graph 
him, and for him to furnish his graph of him- 
self to the teachers, and for the teachers and 
janitors to furnish him with a copy of their 
graphs of him. The possibilities are limitless, 
since the parents and pupils might scale and 
graph him. 

This is not intended to discredit this ingenious 
and elaborate scheme, but merely to sugyest 
that it might “start something.” 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ PROMINENCE 


Governor Jrank B. Willis of Ohio on his 
trip to the Panama-Pacific was entertained in 
every city en route, and everywhere high 
among the entertainers were schoolmasters. 
For instance, in Chicago, Assistant Superin- 
tendent J. D. Shoop was as prominent as any 
political officials or members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and in Fargo, no one was more 
honored as host or by the distinguished guest 
than Superintendent W. E. Hoover. Thus it 
was all along the route. 
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LIKE SOME MEN 


The following was on a card with mo author 
given. It is worth passing on. “The light- 
ning bug is brilliant. But it hasn’t any mind. It 
struggles through existence with its headlight 
on behind.” This is a fine description of men 
whose brilliancy is devoted to defending, 
sarcastically, the things that are out-of-date— 
men who never see anything ahead, anything 
coming, Only the things that are ‘in shrouds. 
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Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of President 
Wilson, will sing in concerts at Erie, Pa., Oc- 
tober 15, and Cleveland, Ohio, October 19, and 
the money received from these appearances will 
go to promote the use of public schools as com- 
munity centres. She believes school buildings 
should be “all-year-round clubhouses.” 


Universities and colleges of Minnesota are 
trying to get their courage up to giving credit 
for Jumior College work that is equivalent to 
Senior College work. 


The college rush is often deathly brutal, and 
always disgraceful from the standpoint of 
scholarship, culture or education. 


We have not heard of a State fair that has 
not offered many prizes for school achieve- 
ments. 

New York City is liable to have the liveliest 
educational year in its history. 


The saloon is going out of business very fast. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TRICKY BULGARIA. 


Even after she had ordered the mobilization 
of all classes of her reserves up to the age of 
fifty-eight, and had put Austrian and German 
cfficers in charge of her military preparations, 
Bulgaria insisted that her sole purpose was 
“the protection of her neutrality.” She had 
been dickering for weeks with both groups of 
the warring powers, balancing the inducements 
cffered by one with the concessions offered by 
the other; and it was her intention to conceal 
as long as possible her real plans in order that 
she might be able to re-enforce with all her 
strength the contemplated Austro-German 
“drive” against Serbia. But the Russian ulti- 
matum, giving her twenty-four hours to declare 
her intentions, and dismiss the Austrian and 
German officers, made further concealment im- 
possible, and forced her to come out into the 
open as an ally of the Teuton Powers. 


A CRISIS IN GREECE. 


The Bulgarian orders for mobilization were 
followed immediately by like orders in Greece, 
and it was everywhere assumed that, if Bulgaria 
attacked Serbia, Greece would stand by her 
treaty obligacions to help Serbia to resist the 
attack. But pre German influence is strong at 
Athens, and Sophia, King Constantine’s wife, 
is a sister of the Kaiser. So it came to pass 
that Premier Venizelos, after securing a vote 
of confidence from the Chamber of Deputies 
for his policy of giving succor to Serbia against 
Bulgaria, was dismissed from office by the King. 
The action of France, sustained by the Entente 
Powers in landing a force at Salonica, to pro- 
tect Greece und to help Serbia, was made a pre- 
text by Venizelos’s enemies for opposing his 
policy. This break between the Premier and the 


King produces a critical and dewildering situa- 
tion. 


A DEFINITE BREAK. 


The definite break in the relations between 
Bulgaria and the Quadruple Entente Powers 
came on October 6, when Bulgaria re- 
jected Russia’s ultimatum, and the Russian, 
French, British, Italian and Serbian ministers at 
Sofia asked for their passports. Meanwhile, the 
landing of French troops at Salonica continued, 
and the success of Bulgaria’s plan of cutting the 
railroad line to Salonica by a quick movement 
of her forces became correspondingly improb- 
able. The Greek population gave an unmistak- 
able welcome to the French, and there can be no 
question that the majority of the Greek people 
as well as the Parliament are friendly to the 
Allies, and will resent any policy which brings 
them upon the side of their ancient enemies, the 
Turks. There are those who regard Constan- 
tine’s throne as somewhat shaky. 


GERMANY AND THE ARABIC. 


The German concessions regarding the attack 
on the Arabic, as conveyed in a letter from Am- 


bassador von Bernstorff to Secretary Lansing; 
leave little to be desired. The Ambassador 
states, on direct instructions from his Govern- 
ment, that orders to German submarines have 
been made so stringent that the recurrence of 
such incidents as the attack on the Arabic are 
considered out of the question. He states; 
further, that the attack on the Arabic was un- 
dertaken against the instructions issued to the 
commander; that the Imperial Government re- 
grets and disavows it, and has notified the com- 
mander accordingly; and that it is prepared to 
pay an indemnity for the American lives lost on 
the Arabic. This note is in sharp contrast with 
the last German commtinication on the subject, 
when the submarine commander’s impression 
that the Arabic was about to ram him was put 
forward as an ample justification for his act, 
and the German Government declined, even if 
he were mistaken, to assume any responsibility 
or consider ary question of indemnity. Ap- 
parently, Berlin has learned something in the 
interval. But row, how about the Lusitania? 


SUBMARINES VS. DREADNOUGHTS. 


Naval authorities are by no means agreed 
that the development of the submarine has put 
dreadnoughts out of date. If the submarine has 
been rapidly developed, so also have the means 
for coping with it been increased in efficiency. 
Its spectacular achievements have diverted at- 
tention from thc risks attending it and the losses 
which have been experienced in its use. It is 
stated, on apparently good authority, that from 
fifty to seventy German submarines have been 
destroyed by the use of nets, submarine tele- 
phones, new types of mines and _ high-speed 
motor boats armed with rapid fire guns. Ac- 
cordingly, the Administration’s naval program, 
to be laid before Congress next December, will 
call for super-battle cruisers, bigger, faster and 
more heavily armed than any war craft now 
afloat. The plans contemplate a speed of thirty- 
five knots an hour. 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


The estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, just published, put the cotton crop at 
10,950,000 bales. This is more than 5,000,000 
bales less than last year’s crop, and, with a single 
exception, is the smallest for fifteen years. But 
the smaller yield of cotton by no means spells 
disaster to southern cotton growers, for it is 
attended by higher prices. The diminished crop 
is, in part, the result of deliberate calculation ; 
for the prodigious yield of last year, taken in 
connection with the uncertainties of the war, 
led to a strong movement in the South for a 
diversion of activities to the raising of grain. 
As a result, the total yield of all grains in the 
South this year is 350,000,000 bushels more than 
These diversified crops make for 


(Continued on page 362.) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 347.) 





former is interpreted to indicate six years of 
elementary school, and two years of grammar 
school plus four years of high conducted as 
one Organization. The latter implies three dis- 
tinct organizations, six years of elementary, 
three years cf intermediate or junior high 
(seventh and cighth grades) and first year of high 
and three years of senior high (last three years 
of the old scheme of organization). 


There are still many cities that retain the nine 
years oOrganizition in the elementary school. 
More have eight years. Some have seven. 

In all the surveys and reports made on the 
subject during the last year there appears to be 
more or less incompleteness as to the number 
of cities having typical junior high organiza- 
tions; it is misleading though unintentional. 
Some of the cities reporting as having junior 
high schools appear to have simply depart- 
mental teaching, others consider the last two 
grades of the grammar school junior high 
schools, and some even consider the last year of 
the grammar school as such. Such claims may 
be proper until a definite basis for the term is 
determined. 185 places in United States are 
known to have reported as having junior high 
organizations. | Departmental teaching in the 
upper grammar grades is an important step 
toward the junior high organization. 

Differentiating in the upper grades is the 
basis for junior high organization. 

Los Angeles was doubtless the first city to 
introduce the junior high school organization 
on a large scale; it is undoubtedly the best or- 
ganization of its kind in the country. 

Houston was probably the first place to erect 
a building for the purpose. 

New Britain, Conn., probably has the best 
organization of differentiated courses in the 
grammar grades, made possible by early circum- 
stances and conditions and careful organiza- 
tion. 


The true Junior High School name will prob- 
ably be applied to the organizations which in- 
clude the last two years of the grammar grades 
and the first year of high. 

Buildings are being erected in Richmond, Va., 
Trenton, N. J., and Rochester, N. Y., for 
junior high school equipment. 

Special courses are being offered at Colum- 
bia for teachers intending to teach in junior 
high schools. 

Rochester, N. Y., is offering courses at home 
for its own teachers. 

Professor Lriggs of Columbia advocates the 
“project metiiod” of teaching for junior high 
schools. 

The courses usually offered in the junior high 
or “intermediate” schools are Academic, Com- 
mercial and Industrial, though often designated 
by other terms. 


More schools promote by subject than grade. 
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The Eight-Four organization was an acci- 
dent. The newer scheme appears to be more 
logical and practical, and has a psychological 
basis. 


Following are some argument: offered against 
the scheme :— 

“Tt’s a fad,” “Increased expense,” “Too much 
of a walk for children to walk to-a centrally 
located building,” “Boys and girls of this age 
have too many teachers; no one becomes di- 
rectly interested in the children, personally,” 
“Undemocratic,” “A tendency toward — social 
groups,” “The spirit of a building is wpset when 
the upper grades are removed to another build- 
ing,” “Danger of attempting to specialize im- 
mature students,” “Lack of properly trained 
teachers,” and co on, all of which arguments have 
been well met from the platform, press and per- 
sonal opinions of practical educators. 


Following are some arguments offered in 
favor of the scheme :— 

“It provides better for individual differences,” 
“Makes easier transition to the high school,” 
“Decreases the number of pupils leaving school 
at an early age,” ‘““Makes discipline much easier,” 


“Offers an opportunity to introduce better meth- 
ods of teaching,” “Helps pupils find them- 
Selves,” “Gives an opportunity for introducing 
subjects in which the pupils are individually 
adapted and need, and earlier,” “It has a psy- 
chological basis.” 

The course a pupil shall take when enter- 
ing the seventh grade, the first year of so- 
called junior high, is determined at the end of 
the sixth year. The selection is made with sev- 
eral factors involved, i. e., the pupil’s natural 
tendency, his desire, his parents’ wishes and cir- 
cumstances, advice of principal and teachers. 


In some places the selection is left wholly 
to the child himseh, and then advised during 
his work of the seventh year if he seems to have 
been unwise or misled in his choice. 

In some places the selection or determination 
of the course is made by the sixth grade teacher 
and principal after having studied each pupil 
during the year with this in view. 


It has proven itself better on general princi- 
ples to allow the child to follow his natural in- 
clinations. One of the great cbstacles is that 
of ambitious parents who want John to be a 
lawyer and insist on his taking a course with 
that in view when he had better be devoting his 
time in mechanical lines. 


All curriculums are apparently in the process 
of evolution; no two cities seem to have the 
same division of subjects and time. It would 
appear to be sumewhat of a process of elimina- 
tion. 


There seem to be common aims in that three 
courses should be established, and that the 
Academic course is fitted to pupils who are 
naturally academic in their elementary school 
work and have ambitions for professional 
careers, that the commercial course is fitted to 
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pupils who seem to be destined to business 
careers and ‘ave a natural liking to arithmetic, 
penmanship, etc., and that the industrial—practi- 
cal arts for hoys and household arts for girls— 
fits pupils industrially inclined. 


The chief differences appear to be more Eng- 
lish and modern languages in the academic 
course, more penmanship, and some typewriting 
and business forms in the commercial course, 
and more manual arts and domestic science in 
the industrial courses. 


There is a tendency to treat the subject- 
matter of each course in a practical manner; that 
is, the arithmetic of the commercial course 
would be of a commercial nature, and work 
along industrial lines in the industrial course, 
and a similar application in other subjects. 

Some places offering differentiated courses 
and junior high schools have given physical 
education a prominent place, others have ap- 
parently overlooked this important aspect en- 
tirely. 
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LITTLE MOTHERS 


A. ELWINSHIP, EDITOR 
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A public school that is content with class 
room activities for pupils is sadly out of step 
with the educational spirit of the times. 

It is easy to arrange out of school activities 














MRS. COLT 


for ‘boys and for girls who are content to do 
the work of boys, but it 1s not so easy to find 
genuine womans work for girls when you get 
beyond cooking, sewing and millinery which 
take on an industrial aspect that is not ideally 
womanly. 

The “Little Mothers” movement is wholly 
womanly, is nobly domestic, and is highly edu- 
cational. 

The best demonstration of this that we have 
seen is in the Libby School, in the packing 
house district of Chicago, Mrs. Florence U. 
Colt, principal. 

It is an aiter school function and is not a 
required exercise. 

The equipment is a large doll with every 
modern phase of dol] mechanism. tt i as 
large as a real baby. There is a bath tub ade- 
quate for a child of this size, a cupboard with 
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all requisite powders, lotions, implements and 
utensils, cream of wheat, bottles of fresh milk 
on lesson day, and every modern appliance for 
the scientific and hygienic care of a babe, with 
all kinds of clethes and cloths for baby care. 

It is positively thrilling with human interest 
to see a girl from a humble home with many 
children take the doll-babe from the bed in 
the morning, dry it and put on a dainty clean 
little wrapper, prepare the food as genuinely 
as for a real babe, and in due time give it a 
real bath, apply powder to prevent chafing, 
drop boracie acid in the eyes, dress it for the 
day, and put it on the bed again. 

When such a demonstration is given tn the 
presence of a group of real mothers who have 
never known how to do any of these things in 
the right way there is never a tearless woman 
among them. 

The real mothers ask “why” and go back to 
their own babies with ideas that make for 
health and comfort, joy and love. 


The “Little Mothers” teach the real mothers, 
and many of them become scientific care- 
takers of babv brothers and sisters. 
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GETTING READY TO GET READY 
WILLIAM MCANDREW 


It is, to every writer upon business manage- 
ment, astonishing how little the head of a 
school knows about the cost of it and about the 
cost distribution. It is the characteristic of 
educational systems to keep the purely educa- 
tional staff in ignorance of financial facts. ‘The 
schoolmaster is not a participant in financial 
policies because he is impractical. He is made 
more impractical by keeping him out of finan- 
cial policies. Whole volumes of “efficiency” 
literature are devoted to keeping track of costs, 
reducing waste and making a dollar produce a 
maximum result. The long disinclination of 
educators to consider cost obligations has made 
them the victims of much contempt felt by 
“practical” men. When such men have con- 
trol of the allotment of taxes to school activi- 
ties, the schoolmaster who has no sense of costs 
and equivalent services stands low. I recom- 
mend for practical problems in arithmetic a 
principal’s computation of how much money, 
including salaries, heat, light, supplies, wp-keep 
and interest upon investment, is being expended 
per year under his personal direction for the 
training of children. I saw one _ principal's 
computation that his school was costing the 
city $1,364 a day, $273 an hour, $4.55 a minute. 
Palavering in the assembly of that school, getting 
ready to get ready to get ready, was throwing 
away much good money. There is, in the ag- 
gregate, an erormous money waste in the 
course of the year, due to lack of realization 
that every minute of school time is paid for and 
should not be drivelled away on ill-considered 
use of time, unprepared haphazard perform: 
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WHY MICHIGAN IS GREAT 


FRED L, KEELER 
Superintendent ef Public Instructicn 


[This is an inspiringly patriotic message to the boys 
and girls of Michigan. Much of it is just as suggestive to 
the boys and girls of any other state.—Editor.] 

From Maumee Bay to Isle Royale is farther 
than from London to Berlin. Between lies an 
empire—fields of grain, sparlting lakes, and 
richest mines. People truly exclaim: “Michigan 
is a great state!” But neither because it is large 
nor rich is Michigan a great state. 

What then makes Michigan great? If the 
boys and girls of Michigan ioin hands, they 
form a solid line six hundred miles in all. They 
are the Joy of Today and the Promise of a 
Greater Tomorrow. 


I see in that line a young fellow, tall and 
green as the cornfields that grew him. Through 
the most blustering blizzard of the year he 
walked sixteen miles from his home in the 
country one Sunday night to be in time for 
school next morning. Whether at last he shall 
work in field or factory or forum I do not know, 
and it does not matter. This I know, and that 
matters much, he will do what he promises and 
he will do it on the minute. 


IT see a girl at her piano with the rising sun. 
Morning, noon and ~night she _ helps 
in household duties. Her day’s’ work 
is done when at last she has rendered with 
finish the last line of her Virgil. If there is a 
hard theorem, that she delights to prove. But 
above all, she proves every day that needle and 
dishpan lend charm to piano and pcetry, and, 
moreover, are just as respectable. 

I see a girl without father or mother, who, 
by her own piuck, has made he: way until now 
she has done with credit the work of the public 
schools. I say a girl with such spirit is rich. 
She is going to college. 


I see a girl who works hard and fails often, 
but for all that is never defeated. She smiles 
and says, “Let me try once more.” They say 
she is not a brilliant student. Perhaps that is 
so. But every Sunday afternoon I see her on 
the way to the home of an old man who for 
years has sat by the window seeing folks go by. 
Her bouquets of roses mean more to him than 
expert knowledge of imaginary roots, 

I see a smiling, curly-headed boy who thinks 
wireless and flying machines. He told me once 
he was going to make a machine that would 
run forever, but he knows better now, for he 
has studied science some. This, though, I be- 
lieve, he will some day make a machine that will 
lighten the load of labor; and if he lays the keel 
of a ship, it will be a safe ship, 

I see a girl, modest, refined and accomplished. 
She is Industry, Loyalty and Cheer. Why does 
she work so hard when her father has lots ot 
money? “T am greater 
than money. i must be true to myself. Then 
some day I mey use money so it will be of ser 
vice to others and to myself a blessing.” 

I see boys and girls, ten hundred thousand of 


Swilt comes her answer: 
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them, all different, all aspiring, all good. It is 
they that make Michigan great. The Public 
School is their Opportunity, and how eagerly 
do they grasp it! 

One bitter cold morning last winter I was in 
a town in northern Michigan. The roads were 
hemmed in by snow banks so high you could 
not see over them. On my way to the station, 
I met three girls trudging on through the deep 
snow. Under their arms thev had books and 
luncheons, while their hands shielded their faces 
from the biting wind. I knew they were school- 
girls come far from the country to the high 
school in the village. As I stood at the station 
T saw boys and girls dotting the distant hills in 
all directions—some walking, some running, 
others pulling sleds with brothers and sisters in 
them—all bound for school that day. Inspiring! 
I almost cheered. And what I saw there was 
happening that moment in every district and 
village and city in Michigan—indeed, in all 
America! cl 

Why is it, when all the world is warring, 
Uncle Sam is so calm and patient and unafraid? 
You know. It is because from ocean to ocean, 
from lakes to gulf, he hears the tramp, tramp. 
tramp, of twenty million boys and girls who 
every morning, rain or shine, set out for the 
American Public School to conquer the knowl- 
edge of the world. That is the largest, the 
most invincible host that ever marched in any 
country in all history. The whole globe sways 
under its footstep. In the front rank of that 
procession is Michigan, My Michigan! What 
shall come of our triumphant band—these boys 
and girls of Michigan? Only themselves can 
answer; and with one voice they answer in 


deeds of todav:— 


“This country is Mv Country. I honor the 
brave men and women who gave it. I am glad 
that now my country needs me 

“This state is My State. Every dav it heaps 
riches upon me. These I shall some dav repay. 
If I cannot sit high in its councils, I shall see 
that only worthy men do. 
be honestly spoken. 


“This school is My School, the best school of 
all. Here I am free to laugh and to play and 
to work. To every lesson I give my honest 
effort; and my teacher helps me most when she 
helps me to help myself. 


My voice shall ever 


“This home is My Home, the best home in all 
the world. My father and my mother give me 
tenderest care. They rejoice when I am strong; 
of all friends and playmates they are the best. 
When danger is near they think only of me: 
tears and unrest pale my mother’s cheek, my 
father is sad and says nothing. Oh, Father and 
Mother, I treasure the Name you have given 
me! I will forever keep it honor bright. I will 
be noble and kind and true.” We accept the 
answer. We take off our hats to you, Boys and 
Girls of Michigan! You are, indeed, the Joy of 
Today; the Hope, the Promise, the Assurance 
of a Greater Tomorrow. 
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THE TOOTHSOME APPLE 


The apple is in the limelight. We have Apple Day, 
October 21, and Apple Clubs; and the boom in apple 
production has chronicled the colossal total of over 
200 million bushels during the past year. 

Undoubtedly, the apple’s fame is well won. Long 
ago, it will be remembered, it was an apple that gave 
the great Newton the hint about gravitation, and the 
apple has always been a most durable as well as a 
useful fruit. The estimation of many that it is the most 
valuable, seems well founded. 


No fruit known to the cultivator in the North Temper- 
ate zone can take the place of the apple as a food 
product. Its edible portion is seventy-five per cent. 
While many other fruits rank as luxuries, the apple 
in most of the United States is one of the leading 
staple products of the farm. This is especially true of 
New York state, the principal apple-producing section 
of the country, where the total yield for a single year 
reaches thirty-six million bushels. Pennsylvania comes 
next with nearly twenty million bushels. Virginia, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and West Virginia each 
produce over ten million bushels of apples yearly, while 
the yield in Washington, California, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Maine is over five million 
bushels each year. 

Infinite variety marks the apple. It is an all-the- 
year fruit. For in its numerous varieties, 1ts season of 
maturity is a continuous performance, filling out the 
year. In this respect it stands alone among our 
northern fruits. 

No other fruit changes so much and improves so 
much. Looking at ‘the vast array of “Maiden Blush,” 
“Rambo,” “Golden Pippin,’ “Smokehouse,” “Davis,” 
“Winesap,” etc., on the fruit dealers’ stands, it is 
difficult to conceive that all these delicious fruits owe 
their parentage to the species of acrid crab or wild 
apple, natives of Great Britain and of America. Our 
cultivated apples are the result of careful culture. 
Methods of growth affect the quality greatly, and 
Burbank, the horticultural wizard, has given us among 
other amazing products, au apple that is solid red on 
one side and solid green on the other, while half of it 
is sweet and the other haif sour! The different vari- 
eties also vary in popularity, the Sheep’s Nose, or Gill 
Flower apple, for example, not being so popular as it 
once was- 

The apple has much to recommend it as a market 
fruit because it is one of the easiest and least expensive 
to handle, and usually finds a ready sale if grown and 
handled with care. This is especially true of the winter 
varieties which may be held safely for a favorable 
market. 

The apple holds a post of honor on the family bil! 
of fare. No fruit can be utilized for food in a greater 
variety of forms, and none is more appealing to the 
palate and more satisfying to the digestion. 

In a series of investigations by Bryant and Milner, 
the digestibility of apple sauce was determined when 
eaten with a simple basal ration. The co-efficients of 
digestibility for apple sauce alone were protein, 20 per 
cent., nitrogen free extract 99.6 per cent., crude fiber 96 
per cent. and ash 100 per cent., while all the energy sup- 
plied by the apple sauce was considered to be available to 
the body. It is stated that mellow, sour apples, eaten un- 
cooked require two hours for digestion in the stomach, 
and mellow, sweet apples one and one-half hours. As a 
wholesome and palatable fruit, it takes first rank. 

Economically, the apple is a valuable and paying fruit 
product. The apple orchard will often bring its owner 
better returns for his outlay than any other portion of 
his domain, acre for acre. The product of a single 
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tree has been known to sel] for ten dollars or more, 
and fifty such trees can be grown on an acre of land. 
Although such high results are not always attained, 
apple culture pays. An average orchard in western 
New York, during a period of eight years, had an 
average yield of sixty-seven barrels per acre, which 
sold for an average price of two dollars and thirty-three 
cents per barrel, half. of which was clear profit. 
Apples have loomed large among our country’s assets. 
The annual value of the exports of American fresh and” 
dried apples is over ten million dollars—J. A. Stewart. 


~~ » 
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TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS. 


In the last few years the entire public recreatiom 
problem has taken on aq different aspect. Where, im 
years gone by, public recreation reached the juvenile 
only, it now provides for the leisure life of the 
adolescent adult as well. Instead of only providing free 
amusement to that portion of the public which was young 
enough to attend school, public recreation now embraces 
the civic, social and educational pursuits of the entire 
people. With its changed face has come a change of 


name. It is now known as the Community Centre 
Movement. 





With the growth of the new movement has arisen a 
demand for trained workers, community centre leaders 
to carry out this new program. To meet this demand 
the New York Training School for Community Centre 
Workers has just been founded. 

The main object of the school is to discover men and 
women possessed Of social insight and of the capacity 
for leadership and to equip them to carry forward the 
new community centre movement. In addition, the 
school provides a clearing house for the experience of 
workers in social and recreational fields. 

The dominant public motive in community centre 
development, viewing the country as a whole, has 
been and still is the provision of wholesome opportuni- 
ties for the recreation of the young. The playground 
administrator meets this impulse, and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for persons qualified for playground 
work. 

But play and recreation are all-the-year-around 
matters, and it has gradually come to be realized that 
they are needed by adolescents and adults as well as by 
children. 

And now that the adult has been admitted to the 
playground as to the school, it is found that he has 
brought with him his cultural, social and vocational 
needs, and that none of these needs can be separated 
from one another or from the play life of the people. 
Within a night, almost, the playground, like the school, 
has become a community centre and the play leader 
has been forced to assume the role of a community 
leader with all the responsibility of his wider task. 

The community centre thus operating at the junction 
between public education, public recreation and social 
service, has intimate relations with extension teaching, 
with the public health movement and social hygiene, with 
the problems of social insurance and of sickness insurance. 
It is a necessary means to citizenship training and to 
the broader education in those issues of politics which 
transcend partisan limits. It aids in uniting the regular 
school work with the community life, in line with the 
principle of the Gary schools. It is an approach to. 
the labor problem, to the problem of unemployment and 


to city-planning. 

The community centre reaches the immigrant and aids 
in conserving his social tradition, in assimilating him 
not merely as an individual, but as a group with back- 
ground, ideals and cultural values which are needed by 
the American commonwealth. 
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Community centre work is a means of approach to 
the problem of delinquency, especially of juvenile 
delinquency, and the moral safe-guarding of adolescents. 
It is a means for the preservation of family life. Through 


‘the community centre, pageantry, the civic theatre and 


the socialization of fine art in general, become immediate 
possibilities. 

In New York, the site of the Training School, the 
Board of Education has just adopted the community 
centre policy in the place oi its old recreation policy. In 
many cities this new method of providing for the 
teisure of the people has long been in effect. The 
movement opens up a new and varied field of activity 
for the college graduate. The demand for trained 
workers in community centres is far in excess of the 
supply. 

The New York Training School for Community Centre 
Workers will commence its first semester October 18 
of this year. The initiative in founding the school has 
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been taken by the People’s Institute, but the organization 
is an independent one. The course is largely practical. 
It is one year in duration and covers the business and 
financial organization of the work on a self-supporting 
basis as well as methods of conducting the various 
forms of activity. The seminar program will treat 
exhaustively, among other subjects, the following; 

The Conception of Social Forces; Public Education; 
The Problem of Leisure; Group Organization; The 
Playground Movement; The Local Approach; City 
Planning—The Problem of Community Living in Its 
Physical Aspects; The Immigrant as a Community Prob- 
lem;. The Psychic Mechanisms; The Translation of 
Environmental Influence into Persona] Character; The 
Socialization of Fine Art; Commercialized Recreation; 
Social Insurance; What it Means to be an Economic 
Institution; Delinquency ; Consumers’ Co-operation. John 
Collier is the Director of the Training School and Mrs. 
J. Gilmore Drayton, the Executive Secretary. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS IN METHODS. By Joseph 
Kennedy, University of North Dakota. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 360 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Those who are acquainted with Professor Kennedy 

and know how intense are his professional convictions, 

will readily appreciate that in a book on methods by 
him, there will be nothing trite or boresome. 

From first to last he expresses himself freely as to 
the mistakes of ye olden time, and he has no more 
patience with the mistakes of his contemporaries. 
One virtue of this attractive methodology is that it 
warns teachers heroically as to what not to do, and 
how rot to do some things that they should do. 

The following sentence is a suggestion as to his point 
of view: “One who has had no experience, but who has 
made a study of the problems of education and the 
schoolroom, and who has an open mind—always grow- 
ing and always ready and wiiling to learn—gives much 
more promise of success than one who has had long 
experience in routine methods of questionable effi- 
ciency.” 

Professor Kennedy has definite ideas as to every 
phase of school management and classroom hist. 
and his convictions are most decided both positively 
and negatively. No one can read this book and remain 
indifferent as to his methods. One must either accept 
Mr. Kennedy’s methods or he must be _ prepared to 
defend himself in not accepting them. It is a book 
that bristles with ideas and thrills with convictions. 


THE AIMS AND DEFECTS OF COLLEGE EDU- 
CATION. By Professor Foster Partridge Boswell, 
Education Department Hobart College. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 78 pages. Price, 80 
cents. 

It is hard to think of a subject on which men, college 
graduates or non-college graduates, would more readily 
express an opimion than on the defects of college edu- 
cation. Give them a minute or two longer and most 
men will tell you their ideas on the proper aims of 
college education. The men who can best phrase these 
views of theirs are many of them college presidents. 
So that it is not surprising to read the somewhat 
imposing list of men who answered Professor Boswell’s 
questions on the aims and defects of college education. 
Former Ambassador Choate, Andrew D. White, Presi- 
dent Van Hise of Wisconsin, William Allen White, 
William H. Ingersoll and twenty or more other men, 
prominent in the business, manufacturing or profes- 
sional world, answered the questionnaire. Needless to 
say, these views are entertaining reading. Some of the 
writers strike to the heart of the subject in readable 
style. Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes manages to say 
several important things in her letter, and ends: “I 
have found what seemed to me a lack of proper sense 
of social obligation in the college student and, not 
infrequently, an arrogance and an_ absence of human 
sympathy that can be born only of ignorance of funda- 
mental social-economic truths—an ignorance which every 
true educator should strive to dispel.” 

From the necessarily conglomerate mass of “views” 
Professor Boswell tries to glean support for a few 
single issues. His thesis is seen in his concluding 


sentences: “It is therefore interesting to know that the 
best opinion in America is in favor of just that type 
of education which the cultural colleges have always 
given. It is to this type of education, moreover,.to 
which several of those colleges which for a time followed 
other aims are again returning.” 

Who decides what “the best opinion in America” js? 

—_— 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH—BOOKS I AND IL. 
By Principal Henry Carr Pearson of Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University and Mary Frederika 
Kirchwey, instruetor in the same school. New York, 


etc.: American Book Company. Book I. Cloth. 308 
pp. Price, 40 cents. Book II. Cloth. 452 pp. Price, 
64 cents. 


The first of these charming readers is intended for use 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the elementary 
school and is planned to assist the pupil in the cultiva- 
tion of language in both its oral and written forms. 
The delightful readings are from John Burroughs, Laura 
E. Richards, Benjamin Franklin, Edward Eggleston, 
Henry Van Dyke and a score of equally famous authors. 
There are stories and dictation, exercises, dramatiza- 
tions, etc.. of the finest calibre, and charming illustra- 
tions by competent hands that help to make the text 
more realistic. There are also grammatical forms of 
various parts of speech, with which the pupil may 
become familiar. 

The second book is an elaboration of the first, and 
intended for grades seven and eight. It is divided into 
two parts, Part I being devoted to the fundamental 
principles of grammar, to pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
conjunctions, ete., dealt with in a simple yet complete 
manner, and Part II being given to forms of expression 
belonging to composition, such as style, punctuation, 
topics, correspondence, etc. Suggestions are also given 
as to debates, and are of the highest value. Both books 
are finely indexed, so that the pupils may easily find any 
subject they are in search of. Nothing could seem to 
be added to their completeness. 

FRENCH LIFE: A CULTURAL READER FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR. By P. S. Allen and F. L. Schoell. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 226 pp. 
Professor Allen’s name on the title-page of a modern 

language text is usually an indication of the good 

quality of its contents, and an examination of ‘ ‘French 

Life” cannot but confirm the impression. In this in- 

troductory French reader the author of the successful 

German readers, “Daheim” and “Herein,” has collabo- 

rated with a French colleague to produce a work of 

similar character and of equal value and interest. The 
text proper consists of fifty-five “French Sketches,” 
each treating a single topic of everyday interest, us- 
ually covering about a page and a half of text. Part 
Two contains five dialogues taking place respectively 
in a restaurant, in a doctor’s office, at the hairdresser’s, 
in a theatre and in a shop. These are rather longer, 
ranging from three to five pages. All this material is 
written in an idiomatic, snappy and not too difficult 
style, in which the present tense is used almost ex- 
clusively. The text is followed by thirty-seven pages 
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of questions based on the French sketches, and by a 
novel and original feature, a series of answers, to 
which the pupil is expected to state the questions 
which evoked them. There are four such “responses” 
for each chapter of Part One. A full vocabulary, with 
noun gender indicated by the proper form of the de- 
finite article, is added. The book is remarkable for 
its.exceedingly practical nature and its organic excel- 
lence. 


at 


THE SCHOOL 


: JL AND SOCIETY. By John Dewey. 
Revised edition. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Cloth. Price. $1.00. Postage extra. 


It is probably true that no other book has produced 
such a definite and lasting impression upon the schgols 
of America during the last fifteen yéars as has the 
first edition of “The School and Society” which ran 
through eleven impressions, or “unchanged editions.” 

Dr. John Dewey is in a class by himself as an inde- 
pendent pedagogical philosopher, as a fearless educa- 
tional scientist, and for the heroic transferring of the 
scientist into the art of teaching. 

In “The School and Society” Dr. Dewey has thrashed 
out no old straw, has had no chaff to winnow from the 
wheat. He has wasted no thought or words on what 
not to do, on clearing away waste material, or on 
bowing to traditions. His is an entirely new, vital, 
vivid conception of a school and fortunately, in fifteen 
years, he has seen somewhat of his vision of 1900 thrill- 
ing the spirit of every progressive school system in 
America. 


oe 


NEW SLOAN READERS, CONTAINING A COM- 
PLETE COURSE IN PHONICS-PRIMER. By 
Katherine E. Sloan. Illustrated by Clara P. Rey- 
nolds and Eugenie A. Hutchinson. Cloth. Price, 
30 cents. 

FIRST READER. By the same author. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

There are in the New Sloan Readers series three 
books planned as a basal series through which chil- 
dren can be taught to read anything within their com- 
prehension. The Primer especially is elaborately and 
attractively illustrated in color. The foundation of 
the work in the Primer is the Mother Goose tales. 
The phonic work is quite original and easily utilized 
by teacher and pupil. There are many entirely new 
devices for awakening and sustaining interest. There 
are more than 300 pictures, small and large, in the 
Primer and all are for the interest of the children. 


BOTANICAL NOTEBOOK AND LABORATORY 


MANUAL. By John Gaylord Coulter, Chair of 
Biology, University High School, Normal, Ill. New 
York, etc.: American Book Company. Manilla, 
quarto. 148 pp. With loose-leaf binder. Price, 72 
cents. 


An adjunct, and a valuable one, to the same author's 
textbook “Plant Life and Plant Uses.” It is a note- 
book for the students’ use in recording the result of 
his reading, observation or laboratory research in 
seventy-six exercises, treating of some forms of botan- 
ical study. Each exercise contains at least one 
thought question, as “cells,” “leaves,” “flowers” “buds” 
etc., and outlines the notes which are to be registered 
upon each question. The notebook is intended to be 
passed on to the teacher as a record of the pupils’ work 
and ability, and by means of which the instructor will 
have a reliable guide as to how best to direct the pupil’s 
further develbpment in his researches. The notebook 
is excellently planned, and cannot fail to be of real 
service to both instructor and pupil. 


——_ 


ANNE OF THE ISLAND—A NOVEL. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Boston: The Page Company. _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 326 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This completes the “Trilogy of the Annes,” having 
been preceded by “Anne of Green Gables,” and “Anne 
of Avonlea.” both of which have met with a_ hearty 
reception. And an equally glad welcome is likely to 
be accorded “Anne of the Island,” as it is quite the 
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peer of its predecessors. This “Anne” is seen in her 
collége life at a Nova Scotian institution, with all of 
her novel experiences and delightful charms through 
tour years of study. Home life through correspondence 
and vacation visits is a delightful factor in her history, 
toning and tempering the isolation of her college lite 
at Kingsport. The co-eds have their own attractions 
and love-passages, which are charmingly narrated, and 
which, despite interruptions, arrive at happy issues. It 
is a delightful love story throughout. 


MOTHER WEST WIND “WHY” STORIES. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. For boys and girls from four 
to twelve. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. Price, $1.00 net. 

No one else has discovered the art of writing such a 
variety of captivating stories for boys and girls of all 
ages and localities as has Thornton W. Burgess. His 
ingenuity is beyond the forecasting of any imagination. 
All of his “Bed Time Stories” are fascinating, but the 
“Old Mother West Wind Series’» have been the most 
captivating, but the new series ts the best*of all>’ The 
“Mother West Wind ‘Why’ Stories” know no age limit 
from the cradle to the grave. Here are some of the 
“whys” that Burgess makes known in this series: 
Why Striped Chipmunk is Proud of His Stripes, Why 
Peter Rabbit Cannot Fold His Hands, Why Unc’ Billy 
Possum Plays Dead, Why Jimmy Skunk Never Hurries, 
Why Sammy Jay Has a Fine Coat, Why Jerry Muskrat 
Builds His House in the Water, Why Old Man Coyote 
Has Many Voices, Why Miner Mole Lives Under 
Ground, Why Mr. Snake Cannot Wink, Why Bobby 
Coon Has Rings on His Tail, Why There’s a Black 
Head in the Buzzard: Family, Why Buster Bear Appears 
to Have no Tail, Why Flitter, the Bat, Flies at Night, 
Why Spotty, the Turtle, Carries His House With Him, 
Why Paddy, the Beaver, Has a Broad Tail. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited and an- 
notated by Wilson Farrand, Headmaster of New- 
ark Academy. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 122 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This has been thought by not a few—more par- 
ticularly fellow-countrymen of Burns~—one of the 
choicest efforts in the writings of Carlyle. Without 
question, it is an able treatise on the life and works 
of the famous Scottish bard. In his introduction Mr. 
Farrand has a finely discriminative treatment of Car- 
lyle’s place in British literature which is a delight 
to read. This is followed by elaborate “Suggestions 
to Teachers.” Then comes the essay itself, sympa- 
thetic and masterly. The next twenty pages contain 
selected poems of Burns’, the choicest from his works, 
and a glossary with the explanation of Scotch words 
and phrases that are somewhat unfamiliar to Ameri- 
can readers. It is a capital piece of editorial and 
commentative work. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Manual for Werk in Genera! Science." By 
Caldwell, Eikenberry and Pieper. Price, 50c.—*'Porta Latina.” By 
F.G. Moore. Price, 6%c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Méra’s and Roth's Pequeno Vocabulario ” Price, 0c. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“A History of Latin Literature.”’” By Marcus 
$2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Brownies and Goblins.” By N. M. Banta and A. B. 
Benson.—‘‘ Masterpieces in Art.’ By W.C. Casey. Chicago: A. 


Flanagan Co. 

‘Laughter and Life.” By R Whitaker. Price,é5c. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday Schoe! Union. é 

“Bronte Poems.” Edited by A. C. Benson. Price, $2.00. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. ee Pa 

‘‘Advanced Typewriting and Office Training.” By M. E. Zin- 
man. Price, 40c New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 


“A Laborator 


Dunsdale. Price, 


‘‘Hiawatha [Industrial Reader.” By M. A.Prouifoot. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘Robert Browning—How to Know Him.” By W. L. Ebelps. 
Price, $1.50 Indianapolis: The Bobbs—Merrill Co. . 
“Essay  Writing.”’” By Guy Kenda!ll.—“Shakespeare’s Hamlet.’ 


Edited Vy D. T. Pottinger. Price, 25c.—‘Macaulay’s Speeches on 
Copyright and Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address. Edited by 
i. H. Miles. Price, 25c.—‘‘Emerson’s Essay on Manners and Other 
Essays.” Edited by E. J. Cleveland. Price, 25c.—“Tennyson’s 
Che Coming of Arthur, fhe Holy Grail and The Passing of Arthur.” 
Edited by 8. C. Hart. Price, 25c. New York: Longmans, Green 
&C 


0. 
“The Story of Wellesley.’ By Florence Converse. Price, $2.00. 
“The Pig Brother Play-Book.” By Latira E. Richards. Price, 
50c.—“Bunne Rabbit’s Diary.’ By M. F. Blaisdell. Price, ec. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
By M. D. Chambers. 


‘A Guide to Laundry Work.” 
fhe Boston Cooking School Magazine Co 


Price, 75c. 
Boston: 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 





HDUCATIONAL NEWS «& 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or amnat administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
15: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. Worcester. _ Superin- 


tendent Clarence H. Dempsey, 
Haverhill, secretary. 


14-16: Protestant Association of 
Teachers for the Province of 
Quebec, Westmont, Que. 


26-16: New Jersey tate Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 

16-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

16: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
ation. Annual 
luncheon. Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge. Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. 
Vernon street, Reading, secretary. 

TY: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland, 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 

97-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

48: National Association of State 

ervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La.. sec’y. 
T8-20;; New York State Council of 


Feder- 
meeting and 


School Superintendents, Ithaca. 
21-22% University of New - York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 


Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


22: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Sessions at Danbury, New 
London, New Haven and Hartford. 

22-23: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

22-23: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claife, 
H. J. Steeps, Rice Lake, president. 

22-23: North Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Ashland. wee 8. 
Thayer, Ashland, president. 

27: Indiana Town and City Superin- 
tendents Association, Indianapolis. 


27-30; Indiana State.Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Indianapolis. 

@8-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harotd ~ A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 


Association, Indianapolis, 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 
29: Hampden (Mass.) County Teach- 
ers’ Association. Springfield. 
29: Berkshire County, Mass., 


Adelaide 


Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
29: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association’ Northamp- 


ton High School. 

29: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
tre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 


29: Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 


29: Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 


@8-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 


Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
eec’y. 

29-30: Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Stevens Point.  S. 
B. Tobey, Wausau, president. 

29-30: Lake Superior Teachers 


Association. Superior, Wisconsin. 
C. G. Wade, Superior, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


3-5: North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation. Grand Forks. 

4-6: Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Milwaukee. Burton E. Nelson, 
Racine, president. 


4-6: Missouri State Teachers’ 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo. 


4-6: California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. San Diego. Su- 
perintendent C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
president. 


«6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill; secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

9-12: Kent and Sussex Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 

10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County,  Dela- 
ware, Institute, Wilmington, Del. 

11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

20-24: New Mexico State Educa- 
tional Association. Albuquerque. 
22-24; New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 

Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 

95-27: Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 

96-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, IIl. 
AY W.°Gavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 


Asso- 


25-27: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 28th St. and Stew- 
art Avenue, secretary. 

DECEMBER. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 
27-29: New Jersey State Teachers” 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 
28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon. 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 
FEBRUARY 
11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. E. i 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 
+ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The evening schools of 
Boston, by way of co-operation with 
the Federal Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, are working out a plan to 
furnish instruction to those immi- 
grant applicants for citizenship who 
fail to qualify, because of ignorance, 
either of the English language or of 
the fundamentals of United States 
history and government. 

The development of this plan 
follows the inauguration, by the 
Federal Bureau, of a Nation-wide 
campaign of education for prospect- 
ive citizens. 

As a result of this plan of co-opera- 
tion, applicants for citizenship whose 
failing is due to ignorance of the 
language or of American history, 
will be urged and advised to go to 
the evening schools for instruction. 

For the greater convenience of 
adults who have applied for final 
citizenship papers, or who have 
declared ‘their intention of becoming 
citizens, special classes in citizenship 
will be established in different 
sections of the city, where instruction 
in the fundamentals of history and 
the American system of government 
will be offered. 

These classes will be held on two 
evenings a week, under the direction 
of specially trained teachers, and wilh 
be open to all foreigners who have 
acquired a sufficient command of the 
English language, and who are appli- 
cants for citizenship 

To every applicant who completes 
the course satisfactorily will be 
given a_ certificate of proficiency, 
which on presentation to the chief 
examiner, will entitle the holder to 
special consideration, and will facili- 
tate the obtaining of final citizenship 
pape rs. 

These classes are in no_ sense 
special “cramming” or coaching 
classes, such as are sometimes organ- 
ized by well-meaning individuals or 
societies, who do not realize that 
their good intentions actually operate 
to evade or violate the intent of the 
law. «Qn the contrary, in these 
classes. not only will instruction be 
offered in the essential facts of 
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A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 








a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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How Many Months 
Will You Collect? 


Now that you have your position assured for the year, the important 
thing, afterrendering conscientious service, is to collect your salary. Un- 
fortunately, many teachers collect only seven or-etght months’ salary a 
year. Some collect only three or four months’ salary. The remainder is 
collected by a substitute. 


No onecan foresee tose three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnin :s - Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 


clear sky they com*—a:si i» easily one may lose a month's salary and six 
months’ savings. Y u _.anot avoid them. hen your turn comes, all you 
can do is pay the cus .ad charge itup to hard luck—unless you are a 
T. C. UV. 

But, friends, if vou ‘ake advantage of this organization you don’t need 
to charge it to hard | ics ~yuu can Charge it to the [.C. U., which makes 


it a business of safez sardiag, protecting and guaranteeing an income every 
month during the year, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a 
day. Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T.C.U., have realized 
peace of mind and certainty of income. 

Will you permit us to take the uncertainty out of your year, to take 
on to ourown collective shoulders the risks of accident, sickness and quaran- 
tine; to guarantee that you will receive an income every single month of the 
school year; and means to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the board bills, 
when you are sick or injured during the vacation months? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You. 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you 20% increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. It will 
pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 
It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 
BIOENG 2200.08 


Address 
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“For Its 


| Educational Value” 


A MEDAL OF HONOR (Gold) has been awarded 
to the Remington Typewriter by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ig9i5 


This is the on/y award made to any typewriter in the 
Department of Education. 


Thus the greatest of Expositions recognizes the 


supreme service rendered by the greatest of type- 


writers in the development of the modern system of 
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commercial instruction. 


Other Remington Awards at 
Panama - Pacific Exposition 


Grand Prize— For Excel- 
lence of Product. 

Gold Medal—For Adding 
Typewriter. 


Gold Medal — For Type- 
writer Ribbons and Car- 
bon Papers. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(1 ncor porated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 








The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 








Patent Book Cover Company | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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United States -history and govern- 
ment, so that the petitioner for citi- 
zenship will have an_ intelligent 
conception of what his oath of alle- 
giance really means, but an attempt 
will also be made to train the immi- 
grant to adopt the point of view and 
the ideals of America as far as such 
training is possible. 

The greatest tasks which will 
confront the instructors will be those 
of breaking down the differences 
between nationalities, of fostering of 
the growth of common interests, of 
developing American ideas, of blend- 
ing immigrants with the mass of the 
population, of inspiring them with 
American ideals of citizenship and of 
transforming them into citizens who 
will be contributors to the common 
welfare, as well as partakers of 
American liberties. 

For the making of a citizen in 
spirit, sympathy and loyalty to 
country is a vastly greater task than 


that set by the mere legal require- 
ments. 

These evening tmmigrant classes, 
theréfore, will become, in a manner, 
advanced classes in citizenship, and 
will be recruited largely from such 


members of the non-English speak- 
ing classes as acquire proficiency in 


English. , : 
Meanwhile, the twenty-one evening 
elementary schools will continue the 
preliminary and — perhaps more 
important work of instructing for- 
eigners in speaking, reading and 
writing the English language, as 


they have done in the past- 

As a matter of fact, Massachusetts 
has been far in advance of most 
other states in the matter of immi- 
grant education, and the system that 
has governed the Boston evening 
schools for over a decade has had 
a large share in shaping the plan 
which will soon become Nation- wide. 
Massachusetts is the only State 
which had adopted legislation for 
compulsory attendance of illiterate 
minors. 

Boston has had classes for the 
instruction of foreigners for over a 
quarter of a century, and boasts of 
an evening school department and a 
corps of evening school teachers that 
cannot be surpassed in any other city 
of the country. 

Last year 8500 


persons were 


enrolled in the classes for foreigners, 
and nearly every European race was 
represented in the twenty-one even- 
ing elementary schools’ where 
instruction in English is afforded. 

The membership of these classes 
is of two distinct parts, adults who 
attend voluntarily in the hope of 
acquiring quickly the few words they 
need to make their way, and minors 
Over sixteen who are compelled to 
attend by State statute. 

The Nation-wide 


campaign for 
education of 


immigrants will mean, 
therefore, comparatively little to 
Boston except for the emphasis 
placed on the schoo] instruction by 
outside agencies. 


What this work means for the 
Nation may be gathered from the 
fact that there are over 1,000,000 
immigrants coming every year to 


America, settling mainly in the larger 
cities. Massachusetts has received 
75,000 annually for ten years. 

1910, according to United 
States Department of Labor statis- 
tics, there were in the United States 
14,000,000 foreigners, 9,000,000 of 
whom were not citizens. In the same 
year there were twenty-two cities of 


Even in 


over 250,000 population, and in these 
cities ninety per cent. of illiteracy 
was among foreign-born. 


The director of evening and contin- 
uation schools in Boston is W. 
Stanwood Field, and M. J. Downey 
is assistant director. 

LYNN. The Lynn Item gave the 


public schools a great send-off at 
the opening of the year, with two 
pages of special features relating to 
schools and Lynn school workers. 
The Mayor, superintendent and 
principals contributed short, pithy 
articles. The advantage of having 
parents read such material, at the 
opening of the school year, is 


obvious. 


BRIDGEWATER. The maximum 
number of students permitted for the 


State Normal School here’ was 
exceeded by the number of appli- 
cants at the opening of the term, 
and forty-three were ‘turned away 
to other schools. The entering class 
is 180. New heating and water 
systems have been installed at an 


expense of $35,000. Former Superin. 
tendent Chester R. Stacy of North 


Easton has joined the faculty of 
the school, as instructor in adminis- 
tration and physiology. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. The sixty-second 
annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers Association will 
be held at Manchester, October 22. 
Among the speakers will be Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown University, 
Andrew W. Edson, associate super- 
intendent of New York City, C. Hi 
Hollister of the University of Illi- 
nois and Harold W. Foght. specialist 
on Rural School Practice of the 
3ureau of Education, Washington, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. In 
report on elementary schools in divi- 
sions four and five, ae 
submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion today, Associate Superintendent 
McAndrew. praises warmly the 
schools placed under the Gary and 
Ettinger plans. Of P. S. &9 he 
Says :— 

“The relief afforded this congested 
school by the new program is very 
marked. Even without the special 
equipment which is an essential part 
of tthe Gary system, the advantage 
to the children in this school is so 
evident that the new plan has proven 


his annual 


well worth: the change. In my 
visits to this school, I have been 
impressed with the spirit of the 
principal and teachers, with the 


smooth running of the machinery 
and with the progress of the pupils.” 
Of the shop work done by the 
older pupils in the Ettinger schools, 
Superintendent McAndrew says: 
“The effect of increasing the number 
of self-expressive exercises has not 
only produced a pronounced enthusi- 
asm in the boys and girls for this 
kind of work, but has affected the 
old-line school subjects in a remark- 
able way. The connection between 
book study and actual construction 
carried out in this new type of 
school has provided a new motive 
in class recitation which is evident.” 
In order to find out the real condi- 
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tion of Brooklyn elementary school 
graduates, Mr. McAndrew caused 
a canvass to be made by the princi- 
pals of twenty-five schools. They 
found their wage earning gr raduates 
in largest numbers in two depart- 
ment stores. The superintendents of 
these firms ' were asked to give speci- 
men tasks most commonly required 
of elementary school graduates in 
their employ, bearing on ability to 
write, spell and figure. These tests 
were given to the de semag classes 
of the Brooklyn divisions last June, 
with interesting results. The first 
test was a fairly stiff sum in simple 
addition, such as children of ten 
should be able to cope with easily. 
Of the 1,023 graduating children 
examined, only 76 per cent. added 
the column correctly. 

The next test was filling out a 
sales slip from dictation, computing 
the values and adding the amounts. 
This involved a knowledge of frac- 
tions. 962 children were examined, 
and 539, or 66 per cent. filled out the 
sales slip correctly. The poorest 
class record in this test was 42 per 
cent. 

The graduates were next asked to 
“write a letter to Hiram Moller, 275 
Ocean avenue, Far Rockaway. He 
has bought a house there. Invite 
him to look over our new stock of 


furnishings. Feature the most 
important ones. Attract him to the 
store.” 


This was rather a severe test of 
children’s knowledge of the contents 
of a store department, as well as 
ability to compose a letter. Only 
ten per cent. were given a perfect 
mark. 

A test in carrying messages was 
interesting. The pupil was told to 
go to a distant room and tell another 
pupil that a letter regarding repairs 
had been received, but that the list 
of repairs referred to in the letter 
had not been inclosed. The messen- 
ger was directed to return with the 
list. The number of children tested 
was ninety-one. Only fifty-six of 
them were able to carry out direc- 
tions perfectly. 

Speaking of the mathematical 
tests, in which only 66 per cent. ot 
the children made satisfactory 
records, Mr. McAndrew says that 
tendency to prove the work before 
handing it in was almost entirely 
lacking. “There is in the children 
an idea that speed is valuable apart 
from correctness.” In previous 
tests, given by an educational expert, 
it was brought out that in general 
the average accuracy of New York 
children was very low, while the 
speed was above the average. 
“That is,” says Mr. McAndrew, 
“it takes us less time to get a thing 
wrong here than it does in the 
average school system.” 

“The tests may be interpreted,’ 
the candid conclusion, “to show that 
in some of the schools in the division 
assigned to me, too many of the 
members of the graduating classes 
apparently could not ‘spell, write and 
figure.’ I know that it is not custom- 
ary to make such admissions in 
school reports, but recognition of 
the criticism seems to me to lead 
to some advantage. 

“So long as the schools depend on 
public indorsement for their mainte- 
nance, why not court suggestions for 
improvement from the public? When 
a service establishes itself on a solid 
foundation, its managers often 
inspire the staff with a pride of 
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College of Oratory 





HEWR? .AWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The atgestschoo) of 2-77 ,Literature,and 
ve iagogy in America. 
woe stu bf his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
au interpreter. A beautiful new bui'ding. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and ful) in- 
formation on application to 


aims to develop in 


HAKRY SEYMOUR ROSS; Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








efficiency sufficient to lead to an 
invitation for suggested betterments. 

“] know several schools in Brook- 
lyn that are strong enough to print 
on their report cards ‘Patrons are 
requested to suggest improvements 
desired in our service.’ I think both 
divisions would profit by a frank 
invitation to the public to suggest 
what abilities it expects in a school 
graduate.” 

When newspaper charges that ele- 
mentary school graduates could not 
spell or add correctly were brought 
to Mr. McAndrew’s notice, he asked 
school principals for records to 
prove that this was or was not true. 
No records existed. The report 
says :-— 

“If I were superintendent of a 
steamboat service and the news- 
papers published a statement that 
my ships could not make connec- 
tions with trains as advertised, had 
insufficient life preservers, and were 
too weak in the timbers for safety, 
I would be expected to be able to 
produce time records, reposts of 
government hull inspectors § and 
certificates of equipment.” 

Mr. McAnarew recommends 
records of efficiency kept in every 
school in duplicate, one for the princi- 
pal and one readily available for 
inspection. He recommends the 
appointment in his division of two 
teachers to be assigned to testing 
results in the elementary schools. 
Their reports should be made a part 
of each scholar’s record. Mr. 
McAndrew concludes: 

“It would be worth while adver- 
tising to employers that we are 
co-operating with them in getting 
abilities that can be depended on. 
It would advantage the graduates to 
have a definite recommendation. It 
would be of value to the children 
still in school to know that employ- 
ment depends upon record. 

believe the majority’ of 
employers are so desirous of getting 
efficient boys and girls, they would 
respond to an invitation to favor 
applicants bringing efficiency records. 
It would assist to put an end to 
charges of inefficiency against 
schools by employers who judge 
training by immature workers who 
have failed in school and left it.” 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Professor 
Albert Carnoy of the University of 
Louvain, who is now a professor at 
Columbia University, gave an inter- 
esting interview to the Press Board 
of Vassar College in which he 
described the present situation of 
university education in Belgium. The 
universities of Belgium are now 
closed. “The young men are either 
in the army, or ought to be, and the 
universities will not favor those who 
are not.” he said. Louvain, the 
oldest of the four, was destroyed By 
the Germans. The others, Ghent, 
Lieges and Brussels, have closed 
their doors. There are so few 
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EXPRESSION  {9:,“Exrrecsiom Voce’ 


Curr 
new books. Work for all needs: never < a 


special and summer terms. Régular year opens 
Oct. 7 

s. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt D., Pres. 
Copley Square Boston, Mase. 











TA «E NOKMAL SCHVUOL, Briug 
water, Mass. For both ec, 
For catalogue, address the Prineiy- 
A. ©. Beyden. M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Baie a. 
Mc esachusetta. Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical sa@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subj.cts. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principai. 





women in the Belgian universities, 
and so many of these are foreigners, 
that there is no occasion to keep the 
universities open for the women 

If it had not been for the wat, 
Professor Carnoy declared that 
woman suffrage would almost 
certainly have been granted within 
two or three years, although the 
women are not especially anxious 
for it 

During the summer the trustees 
have expended $30,000 in general 
improvements to the college plant 
Since the number of students has 
been limited to 1,000. it has been the 
policy of the trustees to make the 
college plant as perfect as possible 
The most noteworthy improvement 
is the very beautiful open air theatre, 
which has been equipped 

On October 14, a committee, 
consisting of Presidents MacCracken 
of Vassar College, Burton of Smith 
College, Pendleton of Wellesley 
College, Woolley of Mt Holyoke 
College and Professor Macurdy of 
the Greek department of Vassar 
College, will meet to discuss entrance 
requirements for women’s colleges. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MUNHALL. Charles A. R. 
Stone, formerly superintendent at 
Coldwater, Mich., and more recently 
principal at Jacksonville, Ill, has 
been elected supervising principal 
here at a salary of $2,200. In a recent 
issue we located Mr. Stone at 
Marshall. He is at Munhall. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA. “The reports of un- 
usually large enrollment in our public 
schools and colleges are very grati- 
fying to me,” said Governor Man- 
ning in discussing education and 
prosperity in South Carolina. “It is 
a healthy sign to note the awakening 
of our white citizens to the very 
great necessity for universal edu- 
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Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


makes a definite gain in weight, the 
average being five and _ one-half 
pounds a pupil for the school term.” 
He advocated penny lunches and 
vacation camps as additional helps 
in maintaining the vitality of the 
pupils. . 








BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. Dr. Walter J. Marcley of Minne- 
apolis was a strong advocate of the 
open air school. 

“There 
schools in 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools ard Colleges. 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


are now 500 open air 
; in the United States, the 
first having been established seven 
years ago. If you believe that a 
large percentage of children in the 
schools are affected with tubercu- 
losis, if you believe in rest and fresh 
air and good food for children, then 
believe in the establishment of more 
of these open air schools. Give the 
pupils air—fresh air. Engineered 
air, however good, cannot compare 
with fresh air; teach them to love 
the great outdoors, give them good 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY food.” This conference, the observ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston. @ce of Disease Prevention Day, and 
Established 1885. Telephone Hay. 1678. . ee Saree, Hreen ' 


\ ¢, have done 
much to call attention anew to the 


mmportance of conserving human life 
their educational system. In other ®"4 vitality. 


words, _they have, by their ballots, om 
spoken in no uncertain terms in favor 


Register Now 
: 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








MISS KF. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 





6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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cation, especially along practical lines 
—cooking, sewing, farming, mech- 
anics etc. It is also an, evidence of 
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the return of prosperity to our land. 
What a marked contrast to the con- 
ditions existing a short while ago 
when, as an effect of the European 
war, our financial systemm was in a 
turmoil, large numbers of our people, 
though clamoring for the education 
of our boys and girls, were not in 
position to gather together enough 
money to pay even the small expense 
items incidental to the education 
which they so much desired for their 
children. Many of them could not 
purchase the books necessary to be 
used in their schools. 

“Now, I learn, the most important 
question before us is how are we to 
provide the teachers and room nec- 
essary to properly care for the large 
numbers applying for admission. 
The cry ‘hard times’ has been for- 
gotten in South Carolina, and our 
people are looking to the future with 
a degree of optimism heretofore 
unknown. There is no questioning the 
fact that if we are to continue to pro- 
gress along business and moral lines, 
we must provide for the children of 
South Carolina the education to 
which they are entitled. A grave 
responsibility rests upon the mothers 
rand fathers of South Carolina in 
this matter, and I have such great 
confidence in the honesty and integ- 
rity of our people, that I know this 
responsibility will be met with the 
proper response, and the necessary 
facilities for the training and educa- 
tion of our youth will be provided. 

“If we cannot provide as well as 
we would like, then let us by all 
means provide as well as possible. 
Well lighted, well ventilated and well 
heated school buildings with first- 
class teachers are always desirable, if 
possible, but a log cabin, with a good 
teacher, makes a much better place to 
train a child than no school at all. It 
is far better that the parents make 
personal sacrifices, if mecessary, 
rather than have the training of the 
mind of the child neglected. 

“The people of South Carolina are 
aroused along educational lines as 
they have never been before. This is 
best evidenced by the fact that in ap- 
proximately 1,490 school districts, out 
of a total of 2,000 in South Carolina, 
the people have voted on themselves 
a special tax for the improvement of 


of the progress of the State and the 
advancement of our civilization 
through the training of the minds of 
our children. Especially is this true 


in the mill villages and rural commu- 
nities. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The 
of ‘the state have been very much 
disappointed by the announcement 
that President Wilson cannot 
arrange to deliver an address before 
the state association in the latter 
part of October. Each year a man 
of national importance as a states- 
man appears on the program, and 
the interest and attendance of the 
teachers at this particular session, 
seem to justify such an arrangement. 
_ School officials and teachers of the 
incorporated cities of the state are 
wondering how to comply with a 
law passed by the last Legislature. 
It provides for and requires attend- 
ance at, with full pay, a monthly 
teachers’ meeting, occupying a fuil 
day. Rural teachers were already 
required ito attend such meetings in 
the form of township institutes. The 
city teachers’ meetings have been 
about two hours in length, and were 
held, as a rule, in the late afternoon 
of a school day, without additional 
pay for the teachers. If the teachers 
comply with the Jaw it is likely 
that the number of teaching days 
will be lessened, a proceeding the 
value of which may be questioned. 
Since no penalty is attached for failure 
to follow the provisions of the law, 
it is likely to become a dead letter in 
the greater part of the state. 

During the sessions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley conference on tubercu- 
losis, in this city, last month, a great 
deal of attention was given to 
schoolroom conditions. In his 
address Dr. J. L. Teuchter of 
Cincinnati said;— 


teachers 


“The problem of good air in the 
school is a most vital one, for the 
ordinary system of forced ventila- 
tion has not yet been developed to 
the point where it can be trusted 
to the ordinary school janitor. 
Reports from the Cincinnati open 
air schools show that the child 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 351,] 





agricultural prosperity in a_ section 
which hitherto has largely depended 
upon cotton only. 


THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 


Following informal representations 
made to the German Ambassador, the 
United States has made a direct 
appeal to the Turkish Government to 
check the horrible atrocities upon 
the Armenians. The German 
Ambassador was inclined to think 
that the atrocities were exaggerated, 
and cited the statement of a German 
consul to that effect. But the cumu- 
lative testimony which has come in 
from many trustworthy soures, 
including A'merican missionaries long 
in service, leaves no room to doubt 
the wide exitent and the 
purpose of the horrors. The perse- 
cutions are not limited to the war 
area, where they might be attributed 
to irresponsible governors or mili- 
tary commanders; but they are 
clearly the result of general orders, 
the aim of which is to exterminate 
or drive out the entire population 
of Armenia. The “unspeakable Turk” 
is evidently using the opportunity 
which the war affords to wage a 
savage war upon a helpless Christian 
population. 

THE ALLIES’ LOAN. 

The full amount of the $500,000,000 
loan to the Entente Allies was 
quickly ‘taken up, as soon as the 
arrangements were completed. It 
was, indeed, over-subscribed by a 
considerable amount. A loan which 
has behind it the joint credit of 
Great Britain and France and which 
yields to the investor, at the price 
offered, nearly six per cent., is a 
tempting investment, unless one 
imagines ‘that there is a chance that 
both of those great mations are to 
go into insolvency, or are to follow 
Henry Ford’s advice and repudiate 
their debts. Some of the subscrip- 
tions were in blocks as large as 
$10,000,000: but the names of the 
subscribers are, for obvious reasons, 
wisely kept in confidence. It 1S 
probable that the bonds will be 
widely distributed, and that many ol 
them will go into the hands of small 
investors. 
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Extraordinary Honor For the 
Remington Typewriter 


In addition to the awards already 
announced it gives us pleasure to 
record a most unusual distinction 
which has just been granted by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to the Remington Typewriter 
Company. This is a Special Diploma 
of Honor “in recognition of forty 
years of sustained excellence in the 
development of the art of mechanical 
writing.” The honors previously 
awarded to the Remington, including 
the Grand Prize, Medal of Hionor 
and two Gold Medals, make in them- 
selves a most extraordinary ~ list. 
These constitute the highest possible 
awards in every department of the 
Remington business. This Special 
Diploma of Honor, however, is an 
even more comprehensive tribute to 
Remington leadership, constituting, 
in fact, the “cap-sheai” of all expo- 
sition honors. The period of forty 
years mentioned in the diploma is 
the exact age of the typewriter indus- 
try,a fact which it is necessary to bear 
in mind,in order to understand how 
unparalleled the services of the 
Remington have been “in the devel- 
opment of the art. of mechanical 
writing.” 

Of equal interest to all teachers 
and educators is the specific award 
of a Gold Medal of Honor to the 
Remington Typewriter “for its edu- 
cational value.” To appreciate the 
Significance of this award, we must 
consider the influence of the art of 
mechanial writing on all standards of 
modern education. It is hardly too 
much to say that the modern idea 
of commercial education has been 


Created by the writing machine, 


hence this extraordinary tribute of 
the Exposition to the Remington 
Typewriter, the “creator and founder 
of the industry.” 
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Educational Association Officers 


Miss Mary O. Graham, president, 
Charlotte; Robert H. Wright, vice- 
president, Greenville; -E. E. Sams, 
secretary-treasurer, Raleigh. Execu- 
tive committee—Miss Mary 0. 
Graham, ex officio; Robert H. 
Wright, ex officio; E. E. Sams, ex 
officio; E. D. Pusey, Durham; J. H. 
Higlismith, Wake Forest; C. C. 
Wright, Hunting Creek; C. W. 
Massey, Durham; M. B. Dry, Cary; 
Miss Sallie Bethune, Charlotte. 








Reports and Pamphlets 


“The Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation—Activi- 
ties and Publications.” 8 pages. 
Leonard P. Ayres, director. 180 
East 22d street, New York City. 

“Parent-Teacher Handbook.”  Pre- 
pared by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Charles A. Wagner of 
Delaware, 47 pages. 


Johnstown, N. Y¥. 1914-15 Report. 


Superintendent E. L. Ackley. 125 
pages. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 1915 Report. Super- 
intendent George Morris. 70 pages, 
National Association of Andubon 
Societies. Tenth Annual Report. 
pages. 1974 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Missouri State Normal School, 
Fourth District. 1915 Catalog. 
2 pages W. T, Carrington, 
president. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT’ RECOMMERDS 
ONLY 


LIFE insurance lapse is as great = misfortune for a teacher as for any professionad 
or bisiness mao. Ag3ocy insurance lapse is Wéarly as serious & matter to the 
teacher and that this is comirg to be more ard mire fully real zea ty the beet teseh 
ers is evidenced in the followin pons from a letter received in the 
morning mail: “I do not think shall ever again permit myself to be outs 
of your Agency any more | R lapse You certamly actcd with 
than I would let my life NSU ANCE reat promptness.” The writer, 
who had failed to renew her re, istration until after schcols «pened ernt ip her 
renewal blank on September 27. In ten minutes after it was recenycd the Apticy 
had secured by teleyhone her acceptance of nomination to a position as model teacker 
in oné of the New York normal] schoo]s, had telephoned about her to the principal, and calling 
heragain on the ‘phone arranged for a persona) interview the following Monday. On 
Friday she began her work and the next Monday mo?ning’s.aail brings ber LAPSE 
avowal that she will never again while teaching allow her Ageggy insurance to ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY => ‘W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Pec sia,Si.c {ne Scerom mia, ais booklet 
Yeareof the eucceases and faituresof applications (T TELLS ROW, Fame 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chiccgo, til 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. ~ 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [th Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. . wm. 0O. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bye. 


F EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
- o99 FO. REIGN of Nastrestion; vontnmnenitiosea Schools to parer ts. Call es 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


; Pa r: mapete qaentee and — filled ye 4 
reds © rade tions (a 

a5 se) with excellent Sedahets: Tara. 

ished 1889 No charge to employer, 

nove for registration b 














if you need 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
ia and other States. Grade teachers with to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure Pm er to $90 per mth. For fu 
information address T TEACHERS’ A CY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° tic'tremcn. Botsing, Boron 








HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for —— 
T people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! Cimls, 


OBRARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3638 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- Sa ee 













ents, in Public Schools, Private m 


Schools, Normal Schools and ROCKY NT [gia a 


Colleges. Write Us To-Dav, 9) a \7e ae aul aes) OO 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chanel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


Boston, liass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. « « 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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EXAMINE THE KERNELS 
:_KERNE : HOW TO EXTERMINATE 


Dow 
BY SIMPLY LOOKING AT THE EAR 
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Chart X of Corn Set Z Chart VI of Alfalia Set Chart X of Poultry Set 
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Free to Teachers 


Offer Closes November 15, 1915 





SS 


To Help Teach Agriculture and Domestic Science in the 
schools, we will lend, free of charge, one set of our Agricultural 


Charts. (See sample chart pages in border of ad.) This offer closes 
November 15. 


This Chart May Be Kept Two Weeks. [It can be used for daily lessons to” 
the pupils and may also be used at an-evening entertainment to which patrons, 

directors, trustees, and the county superintendent are invited. Use it as often 
and as freely as you like. . 





We are Lending It to Help You to 


1. Get started in the teaching of real agriculture. 
2. Interest your community in the work at school. 
3. Spread information about better agricultural methods. 


The Subjects Treated Are: 


Garden and Canning Corn Poultry Alfalfa Live Stock 
Flies Weeds Pigs Soils Diversified Farming for the South 


Get and Use These Charts. It is the livest, most helpful thing you can do for your 
community. The only expense to you is transportation charges both ways. (This 
averages: within 50 miles of Chicago, 45 cents one way; 50 to 100 miles, 80 cents; 
150 to 300 miles, $1.15; 300 to 600 miles, $2.05; 600 to 1000 miles, $2.50.) 

Start some Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. Put your school on the map. 

Ask Your Directors, the County Farm Demonstrator, or some public-spirited man in 
the community to donate the necessary amount. 

These charts are 6 feet square, printed on heavy muslin, mounted on an adjustab 
stand, and can be read at a distance of 200 feet. A Lecture Book containing 

full information and instructions is sent with Each chart set. 


Fill Out the Attached Coupon with your name and address and the name of the chart desired, and 
we shall be glad to send you C. O. D. the chart you choose. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


. Agricultural Extension Department 
Harvester Building ; 


Harvester Company of N. J.. Chicago, and receive large chart 
Loaned you Free for two weeks. 


Yj; » j by CM Yi y Z 
: Yt Z G =U 
Return at onée to Agricultural Extension Dept., International Y YU ZY 
ty Yj 





Please add name and ad Ire 
er Disector. 





